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Carols for Christmas 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 
conducted by SIR MALCOLM SARGENT Organ: Arnold Greir 


Hark! The Herald Angels sing; A Cowboy Carol; The First Nowell; 
Carol of Beauty; Now once again our hearts we raise: Winter; 
Ding, Dong Merrily on High; O come, alll ye faithful; While Shepherds watched: 
Christmas is coming; Jesu, Word of God incarnate; Silent Night; 


Greensleeves; Coventry Carol; The Boar’s Head Carol 
ALP 1159 
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KIRSTEN 


FLAGSTAD 


with Edwin McArthur 
— Pianoforte 
Frauenliebe und leben, 
Op. 42 — Schumann 
An die musik; Ganymed 
— Schubert 
Von ewiger Liebe; O wiisst’ 
ich doch den Weg zuriick 
— Brahms 
Ich liebe dich; Ruhe, meine 
Seele — Richard Strauss 
At parting — Rogers 
Morning — Speaks 
We have turned again home 
— McArthur 
When I have sung my songs 
— Charles 
ALP 1191 
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BJORLING 
with 


Frederick Schauwecker 
— Pianoforte 


Die Forelle; Die Allmacht; 
Standchen (“ Schwanenge- 
sang No. 4); Wanderers 

Nachtlied; Die bése Farbe 
— Schubert; 
Die Mainacht — Brahms; 
Es muss ein Wunderbares 
sein — Liszt; 
Verborgenheit — Wolf; 
En svane; En drom 
— Grieg; 
Standchen, Op. 17, 
No. 2 ; Morgen 
—R. Strauss; 
Svarta rosor — Sibelius; 
Tonerna — Sjoberg; 
Lilacs 
— Rachmaninoff; 
Ideale — Tosti 
ALP 1187 
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ALFRED 
CORTOT 

Piano Recital 
Nocturne in F Sharp, 
Op. 15, No. 2; 
Tarantelle, Op. 43 7 


Berceuse in D Flat, Op. 57; 
Valses in D Flat and C Sharp 
Minor, Op. 64, Nos. | and 2; 
A Flat, Op. 69, 

No. | and G Flat, 

Op. 70, No. 1; 

Etudes in G Flat, Op. 10 
No. 5, F. Minor, Op. 25, 
No. 2, 


G Flat, Op. 25, No. 9 — 
Chopin ; 


Wiegenlied, Op. 49, 

No. 4—Brahms ; 

Moment Musical in F Minor, 

Op. 94, No. 3—Schubert ; 

Minuets (from Harpsicord 

Suites Nos. 1 and 8)— 

Purcell ; 

Vogel als Prophet, 

Op. 82, No. 7— Schumann; 

Aria (from Concerto No. 5 

in F Minor)—¥, S$. Bach 
ALP 1197 
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GERAINT 
JONES (Organ) 


The Philharmonia 
Orchestra 
conducted by 
Wilhelm Schiichter 
Handel 


Organ Concertos 


No. 10 in D Minor, 
Op. 7, No. 4 


No. 8 in A, 
Op. 7, No. 2 


DLP 1052 


Record Tokens 
make the 

ideal gift 

obtainable from all 


“His Master’s Voice” 
Record Dealers 
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. (and so will your friends!) 


WALTER 
SUSSKIND 


Royal Opera House Orch. 
Covent Garden 


Gaité Parisienne 
Offenbach orch. 
Rosenthal DLP 1051 


CHARLES 
MUNCH 


Boston Symphony Orch. 


Symphony No. I in 
B Flat, “Spring” 
Schumann 
ALP 1203 


SIR JOHN 
BARBIROLLI 


The Hallé Orchestra 
Capriccio Espagnol 
Rimsky-Korsakov 
Prélude a |’Aprés- 
Midi d’un Faune 

Debussy 

“Espafia” — 
Rhapsody 
Chabrier 


BLP 1058 
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and once again Beecham makes the most 
of the many subtle surprises of harmony and 
rhythm. The finale (Allegro vivace following 
a short slow introduction) makes use of a 
South Russian dance tune besides a lyrical, 
syncopated theme which acts as an effective 
foil and a vehicle for some spirited string 
playing. Throughout the recording, the 
orchestra shines as is its wont when Beecham 
is in charge. The acoustic is spacious but 
not over-reverberant, and apart from some 
heavy fortissimos in the outside movements, 
which tended to make my very light pickup 
jump, this disc will prove quite satisfactory. 
D.S 


xTCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 4 
in F minor, Op. 36. Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Herbert von Karajan). 
Columbia 33CX1139 (12in., 36s. 54d.). 

Last month, writing about the recordings 
of this symphony then available, I suggested 
that those by Furtwangler and Kubelik 
were the ones to go for. To them I must 
now certainly add this new one—indeed, it 
ismy own choice of them all. It is passionate, 
yet without any excess that leads to vulgarity. 
The slow movement, in particular, is 
distinguished by a serious thoughtfulness of 
interpretation that makes it a very notable 
performance. But the whole thing is full of 
good conducting. Notice, again in the 
slow movement, the judgment of the 
woodwind against the tune on the ’cellos, 
soon after the start—and that is only one 
example of many that make one aware that 
this is not just another play-through of an 
over-played symphony, but a very real 
performance. One need scarcely add that the 
orchestra plays superbly and that the result, 
therefore, is highly satisfying. 

The recorded quality is likewise first-rate, 
full and rich, yet always clear: and, at the 
biggest climaxes, it combines sweep of 
strings and brilliance of brass into a sound 
with which any reasonably good gramo- 
phone can easily cope. ‘Fa. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. Overture— 
“The Wasps”. Hallé Orchestra 
(Sir John Barbirolli). H.M.V. DB21623 
(12 in., 8s, 114d.). 

Those who have not yet been stung either 
by the fill-up to Decca LXT2907-8 (Boult 
and the L.P.O.), or by Columbia 33SX 1019 
(Weldon and the L.S.O.), both favourably 
reviewed by A.R. in THE GRAMOPHONE, 
May, 1954, may like to be informed that 
Barbirolli and the Hallé Orchestra can now 
do it painlessly for them on SP at a fraction 
of the price. The playing compels admira- 
tion and the recording is good. 1.C. 


*xWALTON. Facade. Dame Edith 
Sitwell and Peter Pears with the 
English Opera Group Ensemble 
(Anthony Collins), Decca LXT2977 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

[t was time for a new edition of what is 
now seen by all (“‘ even by. the firemen ”’ as 
Dame Edith would say) as much more than 
a highbrow jape. Fagade, popularised by 
the ballet made from the music, is now 
accepted and has weathered the indiffer- 
ence which usually sits on once ultra- 
modern manifestations for a space after 
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they have passed into history. The truth is 
the music and the poetic experiment in the 
use of melodrame (in the strict sense of the 
word) are both of lasting value, quite apart 
from the nostalgic smiles they will bring to 
the now greying Bright Young Things of 
the twenties, and also the amazement which 
the voices of these two intensely English 
narrators will occasion in the ladies’ clubs 
of Maryland and the cultural unions of 
New South Wales. For that alone, for these 
examples of poetic diction by Dr. Sitwell 
and Mr. Pears, of whom the lightest 
criticism would be lése-majesté, but who 
happily for the reviewer earn no rebuke, this 
issue is to be prized. 

The other reason why a new edition is 
welcome is that with modern full frequency 
recording it is at last possible really to 
balance the music and the voices so that the 
words get through clearly and one does in 
fact listen to sound and sense in both 
departments simultaneously. There were 
still a few places where I would have liked 
to have by me the pamphlet of words 
priced at gd. and obtainable from the 
Decca Company, but generally the texture 
is beautifully clear. 

As in the older version, the author shares 
the narration: here it is Mr. Pears instead 
of the late Constant Lambert ; where the 
latter was inclined to shout, the former is 
inclined to sound nasal, even “‘coldified”’. 
Dame Edith’s interpretation of her own 
‘* paterns ” of poetry which on the record’s 
sleeve she compares with the transcendental 
studies in pianism by Liszt remains unique. 
No disappointment in any respect. 

P.H.-W. 


*xHOMAGE TO DIAGHILEV. Parade 
(Satie); Le Spectre de la Rose 
(Weber); Prélude a PAprés-Midi 
d’un Faune (Debussy); Daphnis and 
Chloé—Suite No. 2 (Ravel) ; Swan 
Lake, Op. 20 (Tchaikovsky) ; 
Mazur! from ‘“‘ Les Sylphides ” 
(Chopin) ; The Good-Humoured 
Ladies (Scarlatti) ; Miller’s Dance 
from ‘The Three-Cornered Hat” 
(Falla) ; Le Pas d’Acier, Op. 41 
(Prokofiev); Kikimora, Op. 63 
(Liadov) ; Three Dances—Danse 
Russe. Chez Petrouchka. La 
Féte Populaire from ‘“ Petrouchka ” 
(Stravinsky). Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Igor Markevitch). 
Columbia 33CX1197-9 (three 12 in., 
1ogs. 44d.). 

Writing @ propos Diaghilev in his Survey 
of Contemporary Music thirty years ago, Cecil 
Gray likened him to the old Charlatan in 
Petrouchka, who pulls the wires and animates 
his little figures into fictitious life. We now 
see that there was nothing fictitious about 
the achievements of Stravinsky, Ravel or 
Prokofiev ; it is the great impresario himself 
who has become a legend. The man who, 
for example, could set Bakst, Fokine and 
Ravel to work on Daphnis and Chloé, and 
conceive the formula Picasso/Massine/Satie 
to produce Parade, was an undoubted 
genius. An exhibition devoted to Diaghilev’s 
life and works was held in Edinburgh this 
year as part of the Festival ; now it is the 
turn of the gramophone to pay homage to 
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this fabulous man of the theatre who died 
25 years ago. It is, alas, so easy to find 
fault with an anthology—there is always 
something missed out, too much of this 
and too little of that ; but three LP discs 
can do no more than touch the fringe of 
what is, in effect, a whole library of music, 
so that the equivalent of a roomful of 
sketches and letters and manuscripts, with 
Gregorieyv and Karsavina thrown in, 
becomes unthinkable. All the same, another 
Spectre, a snippet of Sylphides, a Swan Lake 
(which I soon ceased to charter) occupying 
the whole of one side, might have been 
dispensed with, without permanent injury 
to the memory of Diaghilev, and to the 
inestimable gain of customers sated with 
alternative versions of this music already. 
How the late Constant Lambert would have 
loved to collaborate in the making of this 
album ! He would certainly have approved 
the enterprising choice of Satie’s Parade, for 
he was an indefatigable champion of that 
eccentric and much ridiculed Frenchman 
who wrote his music in red ink and gave 
humorous titles to his compositions. And 
might not Lambert have been prevailed 
upon to include some of the music which 
Diaghilev commissioned him to write for 
the Russian ballet almost 30 years ago ? 
The sleeve-note, when it appears, will no 
doubt provide a mass of statistical informa- 
tion that will enhance the value of this 
attractive issue ; meanwhile it would serve 
little purpose to expatiate either on the 
stories or on the relative merits of already 
available versions of these ballets. That the 
conductor has very decided views on the 
music can be heard in the Introduction 
(and coda) to Spectre de la Rose, where he 
seems to be impatient that the ’cellist takes 
so long over his eloquent solo ; and in the 
finale to Swan Lake, Act 2, the corps de ballet 
may well complain that it is far too fast. 
Markevitch also seems to have had second 
thoughts about the tempo of the coachmen’s 
dance in Petrouchka ; and for the sake of a 
minute or so extra playing-time, couldn’t we 
for once have had the miraculous ending to 
the ballet proper instead of the abrupt 
concert version? When we come to 
L’ Aprés-midi d’un Faune, my reaction is one 
of profound disappointment ; the soloists 
when left to themselves play beautifully 
enough, but the rigid treatment of the last 
few bars completely breaks any spell there 
might have been earlier on. The music 
speaks a language the conductor seems 
unable to understand, leaving the listener 
as frustrated as the male protagonist on the 
stage. Pas d’Acier is a welcome addition to 
the catalogue, and if Good-Humoured Ladies 
is already available on disc, it is good to 
have this delightful adaptation of a Goldoni 
comedy included here as a reminder of 
pre-war ballet at Covent Garden, where it 
was regularly performed by the de Basil 
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company. (We are not meant to bother 
our heads over the numbering of the 
Scarlatti pieces according to the Longo 
edition.) The quality of recording generally 
is very high, reaching a peak of excellence 
in the three extracts from Petrouchka. 


It is good news indeed that the Diaghilev 
Exhibition is to come to London. It will 
be housed at Forbes House, Halkin Street, 
for six weeks from November end. 


At Edinburgh the visitor walked round 
this fascinating exhibition to the sound of 
music softly diffused through the building. 
The music was chosen from the recorded 
repertoire of the manufacturers in this 
country and reproduced by E.M.I. This 
happy thought underlined memories of the 
great days of the Russian Ballet in a most 
vivid way and much enhanced the attraction 
of the Exhibition. Need I say more ? For 
handy reference the first two ballets are 
contained on side 1; Debussy and Ravel 
are on side 2; side 3 is devoted to Swan 
Lake; Chopin, Scarlatti and de Falla 
occupy side 4; Le Pas d’Acier is on side 5 ; 
side 6 contains Kikimora (Liadov’s short 
tone poem used in the ballet Contes Russes) 
and the dances from Petrouchka. Rich fare. 

1.C. 


*NIGHTS AT THE BALLET. Excerpts 
from: Carna Op. 9 (Schumann); 


Coppélia and Sylvia (Delibes) ; Swan 
Lake, Op. 20, Casse Noisette, Op. 


71a (Tchaikovsky) ; Les Sylphides 
(Chopin) ; La Boutique Fantasque 
(Rossini) ; I Vespri Siciliani (Verdi). 
Royal Opera House Orchestra, 
Covent Garden (Warwick Braith- 
waite). Parlophone PMC1008 (12 in., 
32s. 44d.). 

More ballet music, this time in homage of 
nobody in particular ; and as each ballet 
is no more than touched on briefly, you 
may not find here the particular bits you 
like. You may even be surprised to find 
I Vespri Siciliani here at all, since this 
properly belongs to a night at the opera ; 
but no matter. Carnaval has always seemed 
to me highly incongruous in its orchestrated 
form; there is, it is true, much that is 
memorable to see and hear, but I find 
Pantalon et Columbine ill-chosen as a reminder 
of this charming ballet. Swan Lake (with the 
irresistible pas de quatre of the little swans), 
La Boutique Fantasque (Tarantelle, and the 
scene where the shopkeeper closes down for 
the night), Sylphides (A major Prelude and 
Grand Valse), Casse Noisette (Valse de 
Fleurs) are well represented, and the disc 
needs no recommendation on that score. 
The performance and recording will please 
purchasers looking for just this kind of thing, 
and can be recommended. I.C. 





BINDING VOLUME XXXI. 


For the information of those readers 
who sent us copies of Volume XXXI 
for binding, we are now advised that they 
will be available for despatch by the 
end of this month, 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


*BEETHOVEN. String Quartets, 
Volume I—Quartet No. 1 in F 
major, Op. 18, No. 1. Quartet No. 
2 in G major, Op. 18, No. 2. 
Hungarian String Quartet. 
Columbia 33CX1168 (12 in., 36s. 
54d.). Volume Il—Quartet No. 3 
in D major, Op. 18, No. 3. Quartet 
No. 4 in C minor, Op. 18, No. 4. 
Hungarian String Quartet. 
Columbia 33CX1172 (12 in., 36s. 54$d.). 

These discs are an admirable beginning 
to Columbia’s long-awaited and long-term 
project of recording all the Beethoven String 
Quartets with the Hungarian group, whose 
playing is already known to collectors 
through the recent Columbia issues of 
Dvorak and Schubert. Comparison with 
Beethoven series recorded by the Pascal 
String Quartet on Nixa is inevitable, and 
often illuminating. Previous reviews of the 
Nixa discs may be seen in THE GRAMO- 
PHONE for March, 1953 (H.F.), and 
November, 1953 (M.M.). These reviews 
were not entirely enthusiastic, the Pascal 
Quartet being found guilty of occasional 
lapses of intonation, and deficient in beauty 
of tone in certain of the slow movements. 
Another point (raised especially by H.F.) 
was the odd way in which the players 
observed some repeats and omitted others. 
These new discs remedy matters in this 
connection, and repeats are pretty con- 
sistently observed owing to the brisker 
tempi adopted, which leaves more space 
on the disc. 

In certain places faults are common to 
both versions, and I would like to mention 
in particular the way in which the ’cello 
entry is unnecessarily covered in bar 145 
of the first movement, Op. 18, No. 2. Bar 
235 of the same movement suffers in both 
versions from unsteady ensemble: well 
worth a retake, in my opinion. Elsewhere 
the playing of the Hungarians is of a high 
order, their approach being sturdy, tone 
virile to the point of stridency (listen to some 
of Szekely’s top notes) and tempi lively. 
Some may find them too lively, although in 
at least one instance—the slow movement 
of Op. 18, No. 1—their speed is far nearer 
to Beethoven’s markings than the sluggish 
tempo chosen by the Pascals. This, 
incidentally, was what made H.F. complain 
of the lack of beauty in the tone. Personally, 
I find the Pascal tone attractive for a short 
time: after that there is a tendency to cloy 
through overmuch sweetness. Many may 
find that exactly the opposite happens with 
the Hungarians, for at first the ear is 
stimulated by steely strife, and Beethoven 
the Creator looms large ; perhaps a trifle 
too large for these early and comparatively 
uncomplicated works. Then, on second 
or third hearing, the steely tone becomes 
suddenly too hard and inflexible, and the 
lack of actual variety in timbre makes itself 
unmistakably felt. 

Op. 18, No. 3 is taken too fast, as a whole, 
by the Hungarians. I prefer the Pascals 
here, and especially in the slow movement, 
where the peaceful, almost pastoral mood is 
conveyed with grace and charm. Unfortu- 
nately Dumont inflicts a rhythmical 
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aberration on the first violin part at bars 
21 and 94, a fault not present in the 


Hungarian performance. The opening of 


the C minor quartet’s finale shows Dumont 
to be temporarily unhappy about co- 
ordination of bowing and fingering. Szekely, 
on the Columbia disc, throws off the tricky 
subject with great aplomb, and in this work 
I feel the Hungarian tone-quality to be a 
distinct advantage. 

To sum up, Columbia win if you like 
your Beethoven both slick and tough, with 
forward recording and good internal 
balance. But those who prefer a more 
sensitive outlook will still find the Pascal 
performances musically rewarding. I am 
sure that competition will become keener 
as the series progresses ! D.S. 


*BEETHOVEN. Sonata in F major for 
Horn and Piano, Op. 17. Gilbert 
Coursier (horn), Annie d’Arco 
(piano). Duo No. 3 in B flat major 
for Clarinet and Bassoon. Jacques 
Lancelot (clarinet), Paul Hongne 
(bassoon). Quintet in E flat major 
for Piano and Wind Instruments, 
Op. 16. Annie d’Arco (piano), 
Pierre Pierlot (oboe), Jacques 
Lancelot (clarinet), Gilbert Coursier 
(horn), Paul Hongne (bassoon). 
Oiseau-Lyre OL50033 (12 in., 36s. 


Nearly all Beethoven’s wind music was 
written during the early years of his life— 
later he concentrated his chamber music 
thoughts on string and piano music. A 
most useful cross-section of the wind music 
is recorded here. The Quintet, in which 
Beethoven borrowed many incidental ideas 
from Mozart’s similar work in the same 
key, but particularly the fundamental idea 
of an antiphony between wind quartet and 
piano ; the Horn Sonata, written for the 
famous player Punto just, and only just, 
in time for a concert of his ; and one of the 
Duos for Clarinet and Bassoon. 

All the music is new to LP, with the 
exception of the Horn Sonata which is also 
available on Supraphon LPM47, but the 
players are all familiar from earlier Oiseau- 
Lyre releases. Pierlot, sensitive but curiously 
metallic-sounding ; Lancelot, hard, 
accurate, and slightly thin and wavery ; 
Coursier, strong, romantic, wide both in 
tone and vibrato ; Hongne, also romantic 
and sensitive, but prone to flavour his tone 
with wheeze. All, in fact, tend to favour an 
edge on their tone; in a close-position 
chord the resemblance in sound to a piano 
accordion can be startling. Beethoven 
doesn’t often write a close-position chord for 
them; and anyway his Quintet has the 
great advantage of adding to the wind 
quartet Annie d’Arco’s sensitive piano- 
playing. This suffers only from a tendency 
to be recorded, at intervals, unduly dimly— 
its full beauty is not revealed. The wind, 
on the other hand, are fairly forward, and 
very well balanced—previous issues by this 
team have often been disfigured by an 
undue prominence given to the horn; 
but in the present issue that is not the case, 
and all is well. 

The Quintet, in fact, emerges in a good 
performance, fairly well recorded. So, too, 
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docs the Horn Sonata ; in fact here the 
performance is, in general, exceptionally 
sensitive. But a reservation must be made 
about the horn-playing: to enjoy the work 
fully, in this version, you must like a wide- 
toned horn, and you must like the instru- 
ment played with vibrato. Coursier’s 
always includes in its ambit the note 
concerned ; but sometimes it also includes 
enough lying due north of the note con- 
cerned for the result to sound suspiciously 
like playing sharp. 

The Duo for Clarinet and Bassoon 
suffers no such drawback ; and it makes a 
very acceptable fill-up. Far more 
satisfactory there, in fact, than if the modern 
fashion had been followed and all three 
Duos had been put on the same disc ; then 
the necessarily thin sound of the combina- 
tion might easily have become burdensome. 

A useful and acceptable issue indeed ; 
though not, probably, really the final LP 
word on any of the works concerned. 

M.M. 
*BEETHOVEN. Trio No. 7 in B flat, 
Op. 97, “Archduke”. Jascha 
Heifetz (violin), Artur Rubinstein 
(piano), Emanuel Feuermann 
(cello). H.M.V. ALP1184 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Nobility, particularly in the first and 
third movements, is the underlying theme 
of the Archduke Trio ; and it cannot often 
have been more nobly presented than by 
the present team. 

The string tone is so warm and full that 
the music seems impelled forward and yet 
broad in style at the same time. The first 
movement never, normally, seems on the 
short side ; yet here the repeat is made and 
still the impression of nobility is sustained, 
never side-slipping into dullness. The 
scherzo, even in those exposed passages 
of the barest two-part writing for the strings 
alone, is never pecked at, but presented 
with conviction; the slow movement 
presses forward from variation to variation, 
each revealing a fresh beauty. Perhaps not 
quite enough is made of the link to the 
finale—but even that movement, so very 
difficult to bring off, is made to appear to 
lead up logically to the 6/8 presto at the end. 

On the merits of the performance I have 
no hesitation at all in preferring this issue 
to Nixa PLP707, on which Agi Jambor, 
Victor Aitay, and Janos Starker seem to 
take a comparatively superficial view of the 
work; and only a little hesitation in 
preferring it to Decca LXT2717, on which 
the Trieste Trio, though giving in all 
conscience a fine enough performance, just 
seem to miss the warmth of the present 
team. 

The grounds for this preference are 
reinforced when considering the recording; 
for though, again, the Decca version was 
warmer in tone than the Nixa, the new 
H.M.V. presents a warmer string tone still 
—assisted, obviously, by such fine playing 
in the first place. 

Che piano tone is rather less happy, 
particularly at the very beginning, and it 
has an occasional tendency to slight wow. 
At the beginning, too, the tape is switched 
on suddenly and only just not too late—none 
of the music is missed, but Rubinstein’s 
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attack, coinciding with instead of succeed- 
ing the background noise (low as this is) 
sounds rather more explosive than I’m 
sure was actually the case. 

A tendency, in the balance, to stress the 
violin rather less than normally is probably 
in fact an advantage: it seems to help the 
sound of a piano trio as a whole to cohere. 
Much more serious is a fierce intermittent 
background crackle extending over the 
greater part of the first movement, but 
from which fortunately the rest of the record 
is quite free. There is nothing visible on this 
particular copy to suggest that it is an 
individual sufferer. I hope, however, that 
it is the case; for, if general, the defect 
is strong enough to jeopardise the other- 
wise quite safe recommendation of this 
version as the best of the Archduke available. 

M.M. 


*DITTERSDORF. Partita in D major 
(edited Haas). London Baroque 
Ensemble (Karl Haas). 

*xMOZART. Six Notturni for Voices 
and Woodwind: Mi Lagnero 
Tacendo, K.437. Due Pupille 
Amabili, K.439. Se Lontan Ben 
Mio, K.438. Luci Care Luci 
Belle, K.346. Ecco Quel Fiero 
Istante, K.436. Pia Non Si 
Trovano, K.549- Emerentia 
Scheepers (soprano), Monica 
Sinclair (mezzo-soprano), Geraint 
Evans (baritone), Members of 
London Baroque Ensemble (Karl 
Haas). Parlophone PMB1008 (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 

This Dittersdorf Partita in D is not the 
same as that which joins others in F and in 
A on Oiseau-Lyre OL50014; but those 
who have heard that record will know what 
to expect from a Dittersdorf Partita. Others 
may guess; and they will be right, too. 

This one differs, though, in instrumenta- 
tion from the previously issued ones ; it is 
written for two oboes, two horns, and one 
bassoon ; whereas the others were, anyway 
as recorded, for the historically curious 
combination of a single flute, oboe, 
clarinet, horn, and bassoon. In the new 
one the horns are remarkably athletic: in 
the fourth of the five movements the 
principal dodges about way above the stave 
with quite remarkable security. But then 
the whole performance is well up to the 
standard to be expected from the Baroque 
Ensemble, and the recording presents it 
with admirable clarity. 

Not quite the same clarity of sound is to 
be found on the reverse, six of the Mozart 
Notturni for Voices and Woodwind. (Three 
of them have been previously issued in 78 
form on Parlophone R2o622). But a 
recording just off-best is only partly to 
blame for the slight lack of clarity ; much 
is due to the intrinsic difficulty of obtaining 
a clear sound from the combination of 
three solo singers, particularly when one 
of them—Geraint Evans—uses rather too 
wide a vibrato to make the achievement of 
effective blend practical politics. The 
accompanying clarinet and _basset-horn 
players offer no such difficulties, and add 
considerably to the charm of sound that 
makes these Mozart pieces, written in the 
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first place for domestic performance, so 
delightful. (Domestic performances to-day 
will be few and far between, unfortunately; 
do-it-yourself may be the new fashion in 
plumbing, but its hey-day in music— 
where on the whole it is more fun than in 
plumbing—seems sadly remote !) 

The listener to professional performances, 
though, will not be disappointed with this 
disc, which represents the best of them, 
well recorded, and in most attractive music. 

M.M. 


*DVORAK. String Quartet No. 3 in 
E flat major, Op. 51. Vienna 
Philharmonic Quartet. Telefunken 
LGM65024 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Warmth, both of tone and expression, 
is rather a vital necessity in the playing of 
Dvorak. On this disc neither variety of 
warmth is quite adequately in evidence. 
The tone is on the thin side, not, probably, 
so much because of any inadequacy in this 
respect in the playing, but because of a 
lack of depth or resonance in the recording— 
the ’cello in particular needed rather 
stronger balancing. The lack of apparent 
warmth of expression is more difficult to 
pin down: the individual players are 
sensitive enough, but as a quartet lack 
vitality and polish—the work is presented 
with no burning conviction. 

Alone in the field this version would, 
however, be quite a reasonable stop gap. 
As it is, it must meet the competition of 
Decca LXT2601, on which another 
Viennese quartet, the Boskovsky, play with 
rather more warmth, and are recorded 
with sufficiently warmer a sound to be 
recommended, though a twelve-inch disc, 
in prefernce to the new ten-inch Telefunken. 

M.M. 


*xDVORAK. String Quartet in A flat 
major, Op. 105. Barchet Quartet. 
Vox PL7570 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Although Dvorak began work on the 
A flat String Quartet when still in America 
he composed the major part of the work 
after finally returning home in 1895, and 
also after completing the companion work 
in G major, Op. 106. The A flat Quartet, 
if less weighty than the G major, contains 
music of great charm and beauty and it is 
extraordinary that it (and indeed also its 
fellow) should be so rarely heard to-day in 
the concert hall. The Scherzo and the Slow 
Movement are of the finest quality, the first 
having a Trio of great charm, the second, 
one of the most romantically eloquent move- 
ments Dvoyak ever wrote : with a captivating 
treatment of the opening melody at the 
recapitulation which recalls a_ similar 
moment in the slow movement of Schubert’s 

C major Quintet. Indeed only Schubert 

has poured out such melodic abundance as 

Dvorak has done here. The last movement, 

which starts in an original way, does 
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DURING THE FESTIVE SEASON : 
Aance to the lilt of | 

Scottish Country Dances in Strict Tempo by | 
JIMMY SHAND and his Band on 
PARLOPHONE Long Playing Record PMD1012 (24/634) ’ 
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perhaps go on rather too long, but it is full 
of happy invention. 

The Barchet Quartet give a most glowing 
and loving performance of the work which 
reveals every facet of its many beauties. 
The recording is full toned and excellently 
balanced, and with a top-cut and fairly low 
level of volume sound superb. ALR. 


*GALUPPI. Second Concerto, “A 
Quattro” in B flat major (rev. 
Mortari). 

*MARCELLO. Introduction, Aria and 
Presto (rev. Bonelli). 

*ROSSINI. Sonata for Violins, ’Cellos 
and Double Bass (rev. Casella). 
*TARTINI. Concerto in A major for 
Violoncello and Strings (rev. 
Ravenello). I Musici. Columbia 

33CX1192 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

One of the saddest features of our 
streamlined age is that music possessing an 
innate ability to charm must needs be 
reved up irreverently if it is to make its 
way in the world of gramophone recording. 
Every item recorded on this disc, from 
Rossini’s rustic simplicity to the suave 
sounds of Tartini’s ’Cello Concerto, has 
been subjected to a revisione by various 
Italian gentlemen whose taste in the matter 
of editing is sometimes dubious, frequently 
dreadful. An exception might be made in 
favour of Casella: his version of the 
Rossini Sonata is quite well done, but the 
performance on this disc is spoilt by 
duplication of the violin and ’cello parts. 
Much as one admires the spirited spiccato 
bowing in the fast movements, there is 
always a feeling that the virtuoso element has 
got out of hand. 

The twelve sonatas from which this one is 
taken belong to Rossini’s extreme youth. 
His years barely exceeded the number of 
his sonatas, in fact, and he obviously 
regarded the whole set as something of a 
joke. On the first violin part of the now 
unique set of parts in the Washington 
Library of Congress there is a note in 
Rossini’s handwriting: “... these terrible 
sonatas were composed on a_ country 
holiday with my friend Agostino Triossi, 
when I was very young and had scarcely 
had a single harmony lesson. They were 
composed and copied out in three days and 
were played in dogged fashion by Triossi 
(contrabasso), Morini, his cousin (first 
violin), Morini’s younger brother (violon- 
cello)—the second violin being played by 
me, which truth to tell was the least 
horrid ”’. 

It is a great pity that this somewhat odd 
string quartet could not have been used on 
the present disc in order to reproduce 
exactly the delightfully naive flavour of the 
part-writing. The doubling of upper parts 
makes the resulting effect far too orchestral 
and that much less intimate. Only the 
double bass is left alone, and he performs 
his solos with extraordinary grace and 
lightness. 

The name of Baldassare Galuppi (apart 
from Browning’s poem) is as rarely heard 
nowadays as his music, although to judge 
by the Concerto a Quattro played on this 
disc he was—as Burney averred—a com- 
poser with “ fire and imagination”. The 
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group do it full justice, and phrase with 
delicacy and style without ever degenerating 
into the anaemic. In the Tartini Concerto, 
they prove their excellence as accompanists, 
and the soloist (whose name is not given in 
the advance details) combines beauty of 
tone with first-rate intonation and genuine 
musicianship. The three pieces adapted 
from Marcello are utterly distorted by thick, 
ungainly scoring which not only forces a 
normally sonorous texture into unnatural 
roughness and gruffness, but also creates 
unnecessary difficulties where none existed. 
Even the brilliant violinists of the ensemble 
are out of step with each other in the final 
presto. 

If you like brilliant playing and Italian 
music, and are prepared to overlook a few 
juvenile faults, this disc is worth having. 
But as definitive performances they cannot 
be recommended. The recording is 
extremely satisfactory, and there were very 
few surface faults on my disc, though a top 
cut was found to be an asset in most of the 
items. DS. 


*xMOZART. Divertimento in E flat 
for String Trio, K.563. Jean 
Pougnet (violin), Frederick Riddle 
(viola), Anthony Pini (’cello). Nixa 
WLP5191 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Mozart’s great String Trio is, or resembles, 
a divertimento in one sense—that it has six 
movements: Allegro, Adagio, Menuetto, then 
an about face in its tracks to go over again 
the ground of an Andante double-variation 
movement and another Menuetto (this time 
with two trios), before embarking on a 
Finale arguably not quite equal to taking 
the weight of the whole—it could more 
readily come, perhaps, from one of the 
piano sonatas. The other movements, 
however, have the stature of full quartet 
movements ; and the layout for the three 
stringed instruments is such that never for 
one moment is the listener left with the 
slightest impression that an extra violin 
would serve any purpose whatever. 

Just as trio wrung exposes remorselessly 
any looseness of thought on a composer’s 
part, so trio playing throws into relief the 
qualities of string players. The result in this 
instance is unalloyed delight. Invidious, 
perhaps, to single out one player when the 
joy of such ensemble playing is in its 
uaninimity (listen to the chords at the very 
end of the finale !), but the viola in trios 
(and elsewhere) so often plays third fiddle 
that special mention of Frederick Riddle’s 
contribution is perhaps only poetic justice— 
this really is viola playing and a half. 

Throughout the performance is masterly; 
occasionally its strength almost seems too 
much for the music. The first movement, 
played with this attack and conviction, is 
an exciting musical experience—brought 
off like this, too, it may fortunately be 
enjoyed without necessarily agreeing that 
Mozart meant it to be quite so exciting at 
this point. Perhaps at some other places, 
too, he intended to be more reticent than 
these players allow; but the overall 
vigour of the performance is something 
which is well worth an occasional sacrifice 
in detail. 
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The recording is first-rate in every respec 
The strings are given a very forward an:' 
rich sound, and there is complete freedors 
from any technical flaw. 

The Divertimento is also available on 
Brunswick AXTL1031 in a performance hy 
the Bel Arte Trio. This record I regret 
that I have not heard ; but it would have 
to be wonderful indeed to surpass this new 
Nixa. M.M. 


*xMOZART. String Quartet in G, 
K.80. String Quartet in D, K.155. 
String Quartet in G, K.156. String 
Quartet in C, K.157. Barchet 
Quartet. Vox PL8510 (12 in., 36s. 

54d.). . 

The first of these early Mozart quartets 
was written at Lodi when the composer, 
only fourteen years old, was on his first trip 
to Italy. The other three constitute the 
first half of a set of six quartets written on 
the way to Milan two years later. As early 
essays in a form which was then far from 
being crystallised, they have considerable 
significance as well as charm and vitality. 
The Barchet Quartet certainly plays them 
vigorously enough, although I wonder 
(after repeated hearings) whether the 
approach is not a little too strong and manly 
for these juvenile—though admittedly highly 
promising—examples of early ensemble 
music. 

One has been recorded before (D major, 
K.155) and was well spoken of by I.C. in 
April, 1954. This performance was by the 
Italian Quartet, who play with rare insight 
into the young composer’s mind. They do 
not attempt to make too much of what was, 
after all, a work of slender proportions. I 
prefer their reading to that of the Barchets : 
though the other quartet on Decca 
LXT2852 was Mozart’s last—the F major 
(K.590). If you are a keen student of early 
Mozart, the Vox disc is well worth getting 
to know, and the occasional pre-echo should 
not prove too great a deterrent. Otherwise, 
the Decca still gives what I feel to be the 
more sensitive performance, besides the 
opportunity of measuring early and late 
Mozart on one disc. DS. 


*xMOZART. Violin and Piano Sonatas 
in C major, K.296: E minor, 
K.304: G major, K. 301. Walter 
Barylli (violin), Paul Badura-Skoda 

- (piano). Nixa WLP51g0 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

This is a welcome disc, well balanced and 
recorded. Barylli and Badura-Skoda see 
eye to eye about Mozart, and instead of 
vying with each other they settle down to an 
excellent display of real team-work and 
musicianly interpretation. I have heard 
nothing as good as this since the old days of 
the Goldberg-Kraus duo, and the only 
previous LP recording of one of these 
sonatas (K.304 on ALX112, reviewed by 
H.F. in THe GRAMOPHONE of August, 
1952) cannot approach it for sheer musician- 
ship. These three sonatas, together with the 
G major and B flat major sonatas previously 
recorded for Nixa by this team, constitute 
an important aspect of Mozart’s chamber 
duos, an aspect which is heightened on this 
disc by careful planning. All three were 
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MOZART STRING QUARTET IN B FLAT, K. 589 
STRING QUARTET IN F, K.590 
The Barchet Quartet 1 record PL8260 


SCARLATTI, STABAT MATER 
ALESSANDRO __ Soloists—Orchestra of the Scuola Veneziana 
(Ephrikian) 1 record PL7970 


SCHUTZ THE SEVEN WORDS OF OUR SAVIOUR 
FIVE CHORAL PIECES 
Soloists—Akamedie Kammerchor (Grossmann) 
1 record PL6860 


STRAVINSKY LES NOCES :: MASS _:. TWO MOTETS 
Soloists—The New York Concert Choir—The 

New York Concert Orchestra (Hillis) 
1 record PL8630 


SELECTIONS VIVALDI LA STRAVAGANZA, Op. 4: Twelve Concerti 


Reinhold Barchet, violin—Helma Elsner, harpsi- 


from the VOX cast—Ses Masi. Steg Cechaoten Stata 


LP CATAL () GU E Available mid-November 
Cbse Available 


BEETHOVEN SONATA No. 17 in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2 
SONATA No. 26 in E flat, Op. 81a 
Guiomar Novaes, piano 1 record PL6270 


CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 
No. 1 in E flat 

CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 
No, 2in A 

Orazio Frugoni piano—Pro Musica Symphony 


33} r p m . 36 15% Orchestra Vienna (Swarowsky) 1 record PL8390 
3 ee C) 2m 


SCHUBERT MASS in E flat (D.950) 
Soloists — Akademie Kammerchor—Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Moralt) 1 record PL7840 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


** VOX=the record for the audiophile *** 


VOX PRODUCTIONS (GB) LID, 231.OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Tel: GERrard 7482 
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written during 1777, when Mozart visited 
Paris and Mannheim, and they demonstrate 
the radical alterations in style which came 
about as a result of his acquaintance with a 
set of sonatas written by one of the avant-garde 
of the then flourishing Mannheim group. 
With equality of importance shared by both 
instruments, fine team-work is essential. 

The Shumsky-Mittman disc showed good 
ensemble, and playing that was technically 
of high standard ; but the approach was 
too streamlined for Mozart, the tempi too 
hurried and matter-of-fact. The Nixa disc 
is leisurely without lacking drive, and 
Barylli has an ingratiating tone which is 
warm and crisp at the same time. Badura- 
Skoda is an accomplished Mozart player, 
and excels in rhythmical control and 
shapely phrasing. ‘Together theze two 
artists play as one, and this applies also to 
their very stylish attitude towards orna- 
ments—trills and turns are nicely judged 
and cleanly played, never forcing themselves 
upon the ear, but always adorning the 
melodic line in subtle and pleasing fashion. 
One has only to compare the Nixa vefsion 
of the Minuet in the E minor Sonata with 
the previous Allegro issue to realise the gulf 
which separates these two interpretations. 
Shumsky lifts the first crotchet, the upbeat, 
of the main theme, and to my mind this 
throws a heavy accent exactly where it is 
not wanted. Barylli and Badura-Skoda, 
besides adopting a true Minuet tempo (as 
opposed to an incipient Scherzo) treat the 
whole theme in a much more flowing 
manner. 

The surface of my disc was entirely free 
from noise, and the internal balance so 
good that no technical control was needed. 
This is a disc for every lover of Mozart’s 
chamber music. D.S. 


xVIVALDI. Concerto in D minor for 
Viola d’Amore, Strings and Harpsi- 
chord, P.288. Concerto in B flat 
major for Strings and Harpsichord, 
P.410. Concerto in C major for 
Violin, 2 °Cellos, Strings and 
Harpsichord, P.58. Concerto in D 
minor for Oboe, Strings and 
Harpsichord, Opus VIII, No. 9. 
Virtuosi di Roma (Renato Fasano). 
Brunswick AXTL1061 (12 in. 36s. 54d). 
This enjoyable disc comes to us as ‘* Music 
of Vivaldi—Volume 2”: four more of 
Vivaldi’s 44.7 concertos, and all! four of them 
beauties. Admirably, Decca have identified 
the concertos by their Pincherle numbers ; 
ideally they should also have pointed out 
that the D minor Oboe Concerto, P.259, is 
an oboe version of the ninth Concerto in 
I! Cimento dell’ Armonia e dell’ Invenzione, 
(““ Questo concerto si puo fare ancora cor 
[sic] l’Hautbois ”’, as the legend over it runs). 
There are two other LP recordings of the 
D minor Viola d’Amore Concerto, P.288. 
One, by I Musici, is considered in an 
adjacent review. The other is also by 
Renzo Sabatini, the soloist that we have 
on this disc, but with the London Chamber 
Orchestra under Anthony Bernard (Decca 
LXgo28). But in this new record we hear 
to far greater advantage the beautiful, 
ethereal tones of his instrument, whose 
sympathetic strings lend a kind of golden 
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glow to the notes played. The oboist in 
Opus VIII, No. 9g, is Renato Zanfini, a 
seductive artist whose oboe has a much 
rounder, less plangent tone, that we are 
used to hearing. The slow triplets in the 
middle movement of the concerto are rolled 
out in a way that is utterly melting. The 
Virtuosi play with their usual polish and 
skill, and the recording is excellent. A.P. 


*VIVALDI. Concerto in D minor 
“ Madrigalesco” for Strings and 
Continuo. Concerto in D minor 
for Viola d’Amore, Strings and 
Continuo (revised Guiranna). 
Concerto in D major for Violin 
and Strings. Concerto in A major 
for Strings and Continuo (revised 
Guiranna). I Musici. Columbia 
33CX1170 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

These four concertos, in  Pincherle’s 
listing, are Nos. 86 (wrongly entered in his 
Vivaldi catalogue as an A minor Concerto), 
288, 147 (i.e. No. 9 of Opus III, L’Estro 
Armonico), and 235. I Musici are evidently 
junior colleagues of the Virtuosi di Roma ; 
they are graduates of the Accademia Santa 
Cecilia, and like the Virtuosi, they have 
been praised by Toscanini: “I am 
enthusiastic ; I have just returned from the 
Via Asiago, from the R.A.I., where I 
listened to twelve capable, very capable 
lads, a perfect chamber orchestra, twelve 
lads of eighteen, the orchestra of Barbara 
Giuranna . . . who play without conductor. 
I told these lads so. I applauded them ”’. 

Well, we may applaud them too, but not 
yet so warmly as we applaud the Virtuosi. 
The viola d’amore concerto affords a 
straight comparison (see the adjacent 
review) : Bruno Giuranna’s account of the 
solo part has much less character than 
Renzo Sabatini’s. In general, while the 
attack is keen, and the playing alert, the 
tone tends to monotony, and the harpsichord 
continuo is barely audible. A_ brighter 
recording would have helped. AP. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Praeludium, Fugue and 


*BACH. 
Allegro in E flat major. Toccata 
in D minor. Toccata in E minor. 
Fernando Valenti (harpsichord). 
Nixa LLP8048 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Nobody would be rash enough to deny 
that the harpsichord is rapidly becoming 
one of the most powerful musical forces in 
the recreation of baroque style and practice 
which is so fashionable today. This is all 
to the good, in spite of the element of 
uncertainty due to the varying capabilities 
of both harpsichords and _ harpsichordists. 
L.S. (reviewing George Malcolm’s record- 
ing of a group of Scarlatti Sonatas, June 
1954) stresses the sameness of outlook 
evinced by Malcolm’s and Valenti’s discs : 
they share a complete acceptance of the 
possibilities of the modern harpsichord. 
L.S. went on to say that Malcolm’s registra- 
tion was such that “ in places, anyone might 
swear his instrument had a Venetian swell ; 
but no, the extraordinary crescendos and 
diminuendos he produces . . . are made by 
changes of stop”’. Contrast this with the 
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anonymous programme  notage -on 
LLP8048: “ This (addition or subtraction 
of its various registers) amounts to a system 
of variation of tonal volume exclusively by 
sudden degrees or stages. . . .”’. 

Here, at the outset, is a radical difference 
in the means to the performer’s end. 
Valenti’s Bach disc is said to be very close 
to a typical performance of Bach’s day. 
But is it? Undoubtedly it would have 
been if Valenti had used less sixteen-foot 
and more brain. As it is, the disc is spoilt, 
to my mind, not only by the over-use of 
sixteen-foot tone, but also by over-ampli- 
fication of the tremendous sound which the 
instrument produces anyway. ‘The sub- 
octave, rare even in eighteenth-century 
Germany, can be made to sound rare today 
by a discreet use of its thickening, ennobling 
effect: but when employed for rapid 
passage-work, as Valenti does in both of 
the Toccatas, the resultant thunder is 
almost ludicrous. 

All this is a great pity, for the playing is 
for the most part of a very high technical 
standard, and tempi are carefully chosen 
and conscientiously maintained. Valenti 
is young and brilliant, and I am sure that 
he himself knows how long and arduous a 
road he must travel before reaching the 
pinnacle of stylistic sympathy. His con- 
ception of the three works on this disc is 
marred by a mechanical similarity of ap- 
proach, and there is consequently a very real 
difficulty in listening to his performances 
with unalloyed pleasure. 

Yet, comparing Valenti’s tempi and 
approach with that of Istomin (A.P. in 
THE GRAMOPHONE of January, 1954) who 
recorded the E minor Toccata on a piano 
at the 1950 Prades Festival, I feel compelled 
to hand the palm to Valenti, not because 
of the instrument, but because of his 
feeling for harmonic rhythm. Istomin’s 
flourishes, cleanly played as they are, 
mean next to nothing musically, and 
almost all finish up in a sudden and un- 
satisfying manner. With a piano, less 
summary treatment than this is surely 
within the realms of possibility ? I cannot 
therefore recommend either piano or 
harpsichord version unreservedly, although 
both have points in their favour. Istomin 
is less heavy-handed than Valenti, but 
Valenti is the more musical, as far as Bach 
is concerned. When, as I mentioned 
earlier, Valenti’s technique and musician- 
ship gain cohesion from a deep knowledge 
of style in all its aspects, his will be the 
version to top all others. Until then, it 
may be better to wait and see what emerges 
from English studios. 

The Nixa disc has a reasonably good 
surface, and (apart from the over-ampli- 
fication of the harpsichord) is technically 
acceptable. D.S. 





Sooner — 
Anton Walbrook and Evelyn Laye 
Hear them again in the London Hippodrome Success 
“ Wedding in Paris” 


on PARLOPHONE Long Playing Record 
PMD1011 (24/6}d) 
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*xBRAHMS. Rhapsodies, Op. 79 : 
No. 1 in B minor. No. 2 in 
minor. Intermezzi, Op. 117 : No.1 
in E flat major. No. 2 in B flat 
minor. No. 3 in C sharp minor. 
Wilhelm Kempff (piano). Decca 
LX3134 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

These same works of Brahms were 
recorded previously by Kempff on Decca 
LX3033, which is still shown in the current 
catalogue. So this new issue comes as a 
distinct surprise—though a welcome one, 
since I was forced to give a most unfavour- 
able review to the earlier disc ; and I have 
a great respect for an artist and a recording 
company who have the honesty to admit 
that their work was unsatisfactory and show 
their willingness to do better by going 
through the whole process anew. The gain 
both in recording and performance proves 
amply worth while. Gone are the rattles, 
buzzes and distortions of the first version : 
the piano tone is not ideally round, 
admittedly, but it can be listened to with 
equanimity. As to Kempff’s readings, the 
improvement is striking. All the Jntermezzi 
flow better: the E flat is less laboured and 
sentimentalised, the tone more controlled. 
Of the Rhapsodies, the G minor now has the 
passionate urge it needs (and which it 
previously lacked), and Kempff’s playing 
of the ppp sotto voce page is striking ; the 
B minor has far more tension and fire, and 
is now properly agitato in mood. (But on 
whose authority is the first section of the 
B minor repeated ? This is something new 
to me.) Not all the details in the B minor 
are perfect, but this is a performance more 
worthy of the artist we know Kempff 
to be. LS. 


*BACH. Sonata No. 1 in G minor for 
Unaccompanied Violin. Partita 
No. 1 in B minor for Unaccom- 
panied Violin (LXT2951). Sonata 
No. 2 in A minor for Unaccom- 
panied Violin. Partita No. 2 in 
D minor for Unaccompanied Violin 
(LXT2952). Sonata No. 3 in C 
major for Unaccompanied Violin . 
Partita No. 3 in E major for 
Unaccompanied Violin (LXT2953). 
Emil Telmanyi (violin). Decca 
LXT2951-3 (three 12 in., 109s. 4$d.). 

The first complete LP recording of the 
six Solo Violin Sonatas ; or of what may 
reasonably be termed the three Sonatas and 
three Partitas, as every other one of the set 
as a whole includes preponderantly dance 
movements. Fortunately there is no duplica- 
tion of key, so little serious risk of confusion. 

The sonata numbering often in use runs 

from 1 to 6, taking the works in the above 

printed order; so that, for example, the 
second Partita (in D minor) becomes 
instead the fourth Sonata, the third Sonata 

(in C major) becomes the fifth. 

Completeness is only a minor virtue of 
this set. There are at least three major ones : 
the recording and surfaces are faultless, 

Telmanyi’s performances range from good 

to superlative, and a most interesting 

endeavour has been made to approximate 
to the instrument Bach had in mind when 
originally writing the works. 
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In Bach’s day the bridge of the violin was 
flatter ; the stick of the bow was arched 
away from its hairs, and not toward them ; 
and the hairs themselves had considerably 
less tension. In general, the effect was 
probably a sound less brilliant and strong 
than that of the modern instrument ; 
restoring the status quo in that direction has 
fortunately so far remained outside our 
contemporary wishes. But there was 
also a particular effect: all the factors 
mentioned conspired to enable the hairs of 
the bow the more easily to make simul- 
taneous contact with three or four strings. 


Two strings must (in the context) lie in a 
plane ; three cannot, if the centre one of 
them is ever to be picked out by the bow 
individually. The modern bow aims to 
combine such selectivity with bow pressure 
and its consequential brilliance and strength; 
so it is so designed that simultaneous contact 
with more than two strings is impossible. 
Triple and quadruple stoppings are arpeggi- 
ated—the most that can be afterward 
sustained are the top two notes. In modern 
writing for the instrument this is of course 
taken into account, and with long usage our 
ears accept the strings’ arpeggio attack as 
readily as they accept the piano’s diminuendo. 


Writing the odd triple or quadruple stop 
for orchestral (or solo) effect was no part of 
the Bach technique. But in these unaccom- 
panied solo sonatas three and four-part 
chords abound ; and clearly the best effect 
is to sustain them. This could be done on 
the old bow by slackening the hairs if 
necessary, or perhaps more readily by 
having a separate bow with especially slack 
hairs. But if, on such a bow, the tension is 
such that simultaneous contact with four 
strings can be made, then clearly contact 
with an inner one alone, when required, 
can be made only with the most quite 
uselessly ineffective bow pressure ; so it is 
supposed that for such one-string passages 
the player used a rough-and-ready method 
of tightening the hairs by thumb pressure. 


The modern player is even rougher and 
readier; he just arpeggiates everything, 
and leaves the despondent listener supposing 
that that must be what Bach meant. On this 
recording Telmanyi sets out to make the 
best of both worlds by employing the Vega 
Bach Bow. 


This is pictured on the sleeves ; it has a 
high arch, to accommodate hairs slacker 
than usual to-day. Telmanyi flourishes it (I 
don’t suppose the photographers were the 
same as those who took the classic photo of 
Paganini—but they have certainly seen it) 
at an angle which discloses the essential 
mechanical device ; a sort of gearbox at the 
nut, apparently operated by the thumb, 
which enables the tension of the hairs to be 
adjusted to different strengths, instantane- 
ously, and with certainty. Change of gear 
is made according to the music ; bottom for 
four strings, top for one or two: whether 
there is an intermediate gear for three 
strings is not clear. Certain it is that in 
bottom a full four-part chord may be 
powerfully sustained ; and that in top the 
limiting factor to tone and strength is the 
fiddler himself, not his bow, which in this 
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gear sounds in every way the equal of th: 
modern implement. 

The change seems to be instantaneous 
and silent. Before a fourt-part chord is 
embarked on there is, of course, a gap—zs 
there must be from a consideration of th- 
fiddler’s left-hand problem. The norma! 
technique of note-changing on a single 
string is, going down, to raise the stopping 
finger, leaving one functional behind it 
which has already been put in position : 
going up, to lower the new finger in front 
of the old. In either event, no gap is 
necessary, and the bow can remain in 
contact with the string throughout the 
operation. A similar principle applies in 
moving from one string to its neighbour. 
But where four fingers are allotted one each 
to the stopping of four strings, they can 
proceed to a fresh position only after a gap 
in sound while the fingers are fractionally 
lifted and the shift is effected. Skilful 
playing may reduce the gap enormously ; 
it cannot extinguish it. With the modern 
bow no four-part chord is sustained anyway, 
so we-don’t notice the gap ; that we do so 
with Telmanyi is a measure of the new 
world he introduces to us. 

Broadly, then, the effect of the bow is to 
make the audible music correspond much 
more closely to its appearance on paper ; 
and the works really do, in the places con- 
cerned, take on a new lease of life. Clearly 
everything then depends on the player ; 
Vega’s device most certainly won’t change 
geese into swans. But Telmanyi goes 
beyond just demonstrating the new bow,; 
he has mastered it and made it his servant. 
And he uses it to give wonderful perform- 
ances of the exhaustingly difficult works. 

The bow’s characteristics (or perhaps just 
natural inclination) have led him to 
concentrate on breadth rather than bril- 
liance—though the occasional impression of 
slow gait may be assisted by the new 
concentration on the music itself rather than 
on its purely violinistic difficulty made 
possible by the new technique. But if some 
of the brighter movements do seem to lack 
vitality this is more than made up for by a 
truly wonderful performance of the Chaconne 
from the Second Partita in D minor. This 
is the most substantial movement in all the 
Sonatas ; and as elsewhere we may now 
concentrate on the music itself, which is 
given new foundations by the rich sustained 
harmony—harmony so very necessary, in 
places, to vary the texture of a movement 
lasting over sixteen minutes. Telmanyi, 
again following the shape of his bow, 
presents it as an enormous arch; it is 
wholly satisfying. 

The whole set of records will recommend 
itself to specialists ; but the pre-eminence of 
this Chaconne movement makes it easy to 
choose a single disc for anyone wishing to 
try a sample. This must obviously be 
LXT2952, coupling the Second Sonata and 
Second Partita. M.M. 





Index Volume XXXI. 


There are still some copies of the Index 
to Volume XXXI available price 2s. gd. 
post free from 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Harrow, Middlesex. 
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+BACH. Six English Suites. No. 1 in 
A major. No. 2 in A minor. No. 3 
in G minor. No. 4 in F major. 
No. 5 in E minor. No. 6 in D 
minor. Alexander Borovsky 
(piano). Vox PL7852-1/2 (two 12 in., 
72s. 11d.). 

It is many years since we last heard 
Borovsky—readers may remember some 
Liszt pieces by him for Decca before the 
war, and did he not win the Grand Prix 
du Disque in 1936 ?—but the loss has been 
ours, for this new issue (the first complete 
one of the English Suites) marks him at once 
as still an artist of the highest class.) How 
old he was when he made these discs, I 
don’t know, but as he is now 65 and this is 
obviously a new LP recording—and there 
is no mention in the Encyclopedia of an 
earlier SP version from which it might have 
been transferred—he must presumably 
have been over 60; yet his lucidity, 
rhythmic vitality, keyboard control and 
mastery of style may well be envied by 
many a younger and more publicised 
“star” of the piano. The whole thing 
sounds so effortless, relaxed and unaffected 
—which is always a sign of artistry. 
Borovsky uses scarcely any pedal for these 
Bach Suites (save, rather surprisingly, in 
the Prelude of the G minor), but doesn’t seek 
to make the piano imitate the harpsichord 
or clavichord and doesn’t allow the texture 
to become dry: his technique is quite 


flawless, and not only is every note (and 
every ornament) crystal clear, but the tonal 
gradations are so fine that, for example, 


imitative entries always stand out without 
ever being exaggerated; and there is 
almost no variation of standard throughout 
the six Suites. The numerous ornaments 
are perhaps less suited to the piano than to 
the clavichord, but Borovsky’s playing of 
them is admirable—exact, unhurried and 
un-fussy—and he never allows them to 
obtrude in the melodic lines. In short, if 
Bach is to be played on the piano at all, this 
could well serve as an object lesson on how 
to do it: Grove certainly chose the right 
phrase in describing Borovsky as a “‘pianist 
of distinction”. It needs only to be added 
that Vox have secured extremely good 
piano tone and that the disc surfaces are 
absolutely quiet. Two stars at least, please. 


xBARTOK. For Children. Sonatina. 
Geza Anda (piano). Columbia 
33CX1176 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Some years ago Gerald Moore made a 
delightful recording of fourteen of Barték’s 
pieces, For Children, selected from the two 
books (H.M.V. Bg882-3), and the com- 
poser himself recorded, in America, a 
number of them from the first book. 

Geza Anda has now recorded the forty 
pieces of the first book complete and in 
chronological order, so that one does not, 
as with Mr. Moore’s record, have to hunt 
hurriedly through the music to find the 
piece being played, only to find it is over 
when located ! The pieces are so short that 
it has not been possible to separate them 
with grooves on the disc and this is certainly 
a disadvantage (but not a serious one) for 
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the ordinary person, who can “ dip into ” 
the record here and there, when he does 
not want to play it all through, and be sure 
of finding something delightful. It is more 
serious for teachers who (most conservative 
of beings) are at last beginning to realise 
what a treasure these two volumes are 
for (to use a horrible word) pedagogic 
purposes. 

I wish, therefore, it had been possible, 
at least, to record the pieces in (let us say) 
groups of four so as to facilitate finding the 
one required. 


Only a few of the pieces make any 
technical demands, but all of them are a 
test of musicianship, and it is a most 
salutary lesson to all of us who play the 
piano, whether or not we consider ourselves 
virtuosos, to follow, with the music, the 
loving care with which Geza Anda observes 
every one of Bartdék’s careful markings. 
There is only one place, in Round Dance, 
(No. 34) where, for some reason, he plays 
some dissonant harmonies loudly instead 
of, as marked, softly. 


There is not, perhaps, a great deal of 
melodic variety in these folk tunes, but 
there is infinite variety in their settings and 
in their: unexpected turns of harmony. 
Toward the end of the book there are a 
few pieces which need the skilled pianist, 
for example, Winter Solstice Song (No. 38) 
and Swine-Herd’s Dance (No. 40)—the 
longest in the book—to realise their full 
flavour. 


To quote Wolf’s song, Auch kleine Dinge, 
here are little things to give us purest 
pleasure: and also, in the hands of a fine 
and scrupulous artist such as Mr. Anda, 
to teach us valuable lessons. 


The Sonatina, based on Roumanian folk 
dances, is in three movements, Bagpipes, 
Bear Dance, and a Finale which makes use 
of a T'-rkish dance as well as another tune. 
Bartok transcribed the Sonatina for orchestra 
in 1931 under the title of Transsylvanian 
Dances. The music makes greater demands 
on the pianist than For Children and is 
splendidly played. The piano tone, in this 
delightful issue, is excellent. ALR. 


*BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 1o in G 
major, Op. 14, No. 2. Sonata No. 
22 in F major, Op. 54. Sonata No. 
24 in F sharp major, Op. 78. 


*xSCHUMANN. Warum ?—Fantasie- 
stiick, Op. 12, No. 3. Wilhelm 
Backhaus (piano). Decca LXT2931 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


I fear I cannot raise much enthusiasm for 
Backhaus’s playing of Beethoven on this 
record. It is plain dull, largely because the 
dynamic range is so limited. He seems 
unwilling to play really softly (the 2nd 
movement of the F major, marked dolce, is 
the worst example of this): crescendi are 
never carried through but fall back in half- 
hearted fashion before they reach their 
climax: and the characteristic Beethoven 
crescendo to a subito p is seldom if ever 
observed. And these sonatas, more than 
some, do. need really persuasive playing. 
Much of the 1st movement of the G major, 
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for instance, is tender music (the 2nd 
subject, for example) but tenderness is not 
a conspicuous quality of these performances. 


Of course, the finger-work is clear and 
good, better than I myself could possibly 
manage—though I am sure I could make it 
all sound more interesting ! The F sharp 
major sonata is the best of these perform- 
ances, but I cannot get very enthusiastic 
about the record as a whole. TB. 


*xBEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 30 in E 
major, Op. 109. Sonata No. 31 in 
A flat major, Op. 110. Dame Myra 
Hess (piano). H.M.V. ALP1169 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Dame Myra Hess has made many fine 
records, and since she is still an active figure 
in our concert life, it is far too early to be 
talking about memorials to her art. But 
when, many years from now, a tiny voice 
asks: ‘‘ Grandpapa, what was Dame Myra 
Hess like as a pianist ?” I think that it 
will be for this record that my quavering 
hand shall reach. Two mighty peaks in 
piano literature, these sonatas. Dame 
Myra’s interpretations are so warm-hearted, 
so human, so profoundly understanding, that 
one cannot but admire them. Last month’s 
first impressions, based on unsatisfactory 
pressings, were wrong. Here there is 
energy and tension, as well as reflection. 
The playing is presented in a very fine 
recording, warm-toned and resonant: only 
a slight complaint about surface. 


Without going into too much detail, let 
me note that the Prestissimo of Op. 109 has 
plenty of drive ; that in the last movement 
the rhythmic poise, and dynamic balance, 
and control of a slow tempo, are all 
admirable ; that there is plenty of dramatic 
contrast in Op. 110, and the proper sense 
of triumph in the final fugue. The playing, 
both technically and interpretatively, is on a 
higher level than at Dame Myra’s Festival 
Hall recital (with Beethoven’s last three 
sonatas as programme) in October. Perhaps 
it is worth adding that there is nothing at 
all eccentric about tempo or phrasing at 
any point: as well as being profoundly 
enjoyable in their own right, these perform- 
ances can safely be held up as models. 


So long as Beethoven’s sonatas are 
coupled in pairs, there can be no question 
of a reviewer’s making “ straight ” recom- 
mendations. We can admire equally 
Solomon’s glorious rendering of Op. 109 
(H.M.V., coupled with the “* Pathétique ”’), 
which A.R. reviewed last March, and 
Backhaus’s splendid account of Op. 110 
(Decca, coupled with Op. 111), which I 
wrote about last month. On this level it is 
impossible to say whether any one perform- 
ance is “ better” than another. A.P. 


Ideal present for BIRD LOVERS 
Ludwig Koch secures 
SUPERB RECORDINGS OF 
BRITISH BIRDS 
in woodlands, fields, hedgerows, 
riverside and marshes on 
H.M.V. B10473-76 5/- each 
Illustrated booklet available, price 2/- 
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*CHOPIN. Ballade No. 3 in A flat 
major, Op. 47. Ballade No. 4 in F 
minor, Op. 52. Etude No. 3 in E 
major, Op. 10, No. 3. Impromptu 
No. 1 in A flat major, Op. 29. 
Nocturne No. 15 in F minor, Op. 
55, No. 1. Scherzo No. 1 in B 
minor, Op. 20. Vladimir Horowitz 
(piano). H.M.V. ALPrii1 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

This is a splendid disc, and will go 
straight to the hearts of collectors who like 
their Chopin compounded of just that 
balance between strength and delicacy so 
ably maintained by Horowitz. The items, 
moreover, are not thrown together in any 
order. Somebody has obviously given 
thought to the key-sequence of this recital, 
with the result that the disc can be played 
right through without giving the listener 
chromatic indigestion. The recording itself 
is of a high standard and the piano tone 
is clear without being hard or brittle. In the 
hands of Horowitz, even the E major Etude 
takes on a fresh lease of life, and urges us to 
reconsider and evaluate anew the over- 
played and misunderstood encore. Let 
us hope that this fine artist will give the 
gramophone more performances like these. 


*xCHOPIN. Nocturnes : No. 11 in G 
minor, Op. 37, No. 1. No. 12 in G 
major, Op. 37, No. 2. No. 13 in C 
minor, Op. 48, No. 1. No. 14 in F 
sharp minor, Op. 48, No. 2. No. 15 
in F minor, Op. 55, No. 1. No. 16 
in E flat major, Op. 55, No. 2. 
No. 17 in B major, Op. 62, No. 1. 
No. 18 in E major, Op. 62, No. 2. 
No. 19 in E minor, Op. 72, No. 1, 
* Posthumous ”. Artur Rubinstein 
(piano). H.M.V. ALP1170 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Last September I reviewed the first 
** volume ” of Chopin Nocturnes, guessing 
that it would shortly be completed by this 
second set. Again Rubinstein plays—after 
the G minor Nocturne, for which it is never 
possible to do very much—with extreme 
poetry. The flowing thirds and sixths of the 
G major remain in the mind ; so does the 
two-part writing of the E flat, and so does 
the whole of the B major. The posthumous 
E minor, in fact a very early work, is in- 
cluded at the end ; but is played so beauti- 
fully that it seems wholly in place. 

The recording seems mostly rather fuller 
than before, and the piano tone wobbles 
only very occasionally. The record forms 
a wholly satisfactory second half to the 
complete set. M.M. 


*CHOPIN. Nocturne No. 9 in B major, 
Op. 32, No. 1. Etude No. 8 in F 
major, Op. 10, No. 8. Andante 
Spianato and Grande Polonaise 
Brilliante in E flat major, Op. 22. 

*xSCHUMANN. Carnaval, Op. 9. Bela 
Siki (piano). Parlophone PMA1022 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

In September, writing about two new 
Carnavals by Adelina de Lara and Paul 
Badura-Skoda, I reported, without having 
had time to hear the disc for myself, 
M.M.’s unfavourable verdict on Alfred 
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Cortot’s version of the piece (H.M.V. 
ALP1142, coupled with the Etudes Symphon- 
igues). Since then I have heard this magical 
performance. It is not a record I would like 
to be without. This is not the sort of 
Schumann playing we admire in the 
performances of Adelina de Lara: direct, 
no-nonsense, unaffected playing. Rather, 
as in a famous and long since deleted 
performance by Rachmaninov, it is the 
intensely musical rendering of a great 
pianist—past his prime, in this case one 
admits, and with wrong and missing notes— 
but with a quality that sets it right apart 
from its current competitors. One specific 
point is easily checked : Cortot, alone of the 
seven pianists who have put Carnaval on to 
LP, gives the true value to the left hand. 
Listen, especially, to “ Estrella” —and a 
singing voice, evidently intended by 
Schumann, which normally we never hear. 
Listen, in “ Pantalon et Colombine”’, to 
the left-hand sforzandi just as they are 
marked, and to the nice distinction between 
the staccato and legato passages. Again, 
in ‘‘ Paganini”, listen to the left hand 
fulfilling Schumann’s intonation. 
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And after hearing this I found it difficult 
to sit through Bela Siki’s performance, so 
totally lacking in charm, ardour or poetry. 
The music never gets free—it is like pegging 
down a lark on a short length of cotton. 
* Pierrot’ is leaden, ‘‘ Promenade” is 
frustrated—both are kept within tiny 
dynamic bounds. ‘‘ Coquette ”’ is a series of 
little spasms, the March against the 
Philistines is tapped out, as one might tap 
nervously on a table. “ Replique” (with 
those exquisite descending chords going for 
nothing) or ‘‘ Chopin ” (the phrases hardly 
shaped at all), afford the clearest examples 
of Siki’s failure to feel the music. He is 
not helped by a dull recording, with a 
surface (at any rate on my review copy) 
which in “‘ Aveu ” almost swamps the music. 

The Nocturne and Andante Spianato 
and Grande Polonaise Brilliante are a 
new edition of the SP records PW8004-5, 
due to be deleted in January. This Chopin 
side of the disc is absolutely beautiful, 
informed with fire, poetry and _ that 
rhythmic urge, both in slow and fast tempi, 
which we miss in Siki’s Carnaval. The F 
major Study is played with a _ limpid 
brilliance that is utterly captivating, and 
the tone, good throughout, is particularly 
good in this section. The surface, however, 
is rather noisy. But if only E.M.I. produced 
MPs, then, with these Chopin pieces, they 
could be sure of a winner. 
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Another Carnaval arrives this month, ju 
in time for me to hear it but not its backine, 
the Schumann C major Fantasie. This is 
H.M.V. ALP1168, played by Alexand 
Brailowsky. Full consideration must wai‘. 
but let me suggest that this much more 
mature and experienced performance tha: 
Siki’s, not very graceful but much better 
shaped, not very poetical but very 
competent. To go back to Cortot for a 
minute: I am very far from being, in 
general, an admirer of his recent work : | 
mention this lest readers think I am being 
unduly indulgent about Carnaval. If critics 
are allowed to have prejudices, then 
Cortot has conquered prejudice quite the 
other way. ‘The recording presents a 
sparkle in the treble which is particularly 
attractive. A.P. 


xCHOPIN. Scherzi: No. 1 in B 
minor, Op. 20. No. 2 in B flat 
minor, Op. 31. No. 3 in C sharp 
minor, Op. 39. No. 4 in E major, 
Op. 54- Louis Kentner (piano) 
Columbia 338X1033 (12 in., 32s. 44d.). 

In the Scherzi Chopin explored many 
worlds, both of pianistic device and of 
musical emotion. Kentner follows him 
nearly all the way with the utmost fidelity. 
In B minor he produces intensely human 
savagery—not quite the inhuman savagery 
that occasionally is there so intensely 
gripping ; but in the middle section he 
sings out the Christmas carol with a 
perfectly balanced accompaniment—-so very 
far from easy to do. In B flat minor, too, 
the savagery remains on the human plane: 
but again in the middle section there is a 
fine balancing of tune and accompaniment. 
In C sharp minor Chopin has the Beethoven- 
type scherzi more clearly in mind than 
elsewhere: and Kentner here is with him 
all the way, with a firm grip most appropri- 
ate to the music—but just at the end could 
there be a more overwhelming finish ? 
In E major Chopin is relaxed, light- 
hearted for once; Kentner nearly so—a 
reading more pointed, in places, than 
perhaps the music calls for. 

But everywhere is alike in one respect— 
never is the playing less than masterly. It 
is not always more breathtaking than that 
of Bela Siki on the alternative disc of the 
four Scherzi, Parlophone PMAro11, but 
it is in places more sensitive. And if there 
were doubt of preference, as there well 
might be, help toward its resolution might 
easily be forthcoming from a consideration 
of the two recorded qualities. The Parlo- 
phone version is thin, and heavily surfaced; 
the new Columbia considerably less thin 
in sound, and much more smoothly surfaced. 
I would certainly choose it myself. M.M. 


CHOPIN. Valse No. 7 in C sharp 
minor, Op. 64, No. 2. Tarantelle 
in A flat major, Op. 43. Alfred 
Cortot (piano). H.M.V. DAgz2071 
(10 in., 6s.). 

Not a success. In both works there are 
more missing notes, and wrong notes, than 
we can accept for repeated listening. 
Nothing Cortot does is entirely without 
interest ; but in this case his famous tone 
is not helped by a boomy recording. A.P. 
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MID-NOVEMBER RELEASES 


BACH 
Das Musicalische Opfer 
(The Musical Offering) 
Vuataz Version, complete 
Nine soloists 


Conductor : Hermann Scherchen 
WLP 5070 


BACH 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue in D Minor 
Toccata in D Major 
Toccata in C Minor 


Fernando Valenti, harpsichord 
LLP 8047 


BEETHOVEN 
Songs 
An die ferne Geliebte ; Der Wachtelschlag ; 
Adelaide ; In questa tomba oscura ; Lied 
aus der ferne ; Wonne der Wehmut ; Ich 
liebe Dich ; Mailied ; Der Kuss. 
Alfred Poell, baritone 


Victor Graef, piano 
WLP 5124 


COPLAND 
Appalachian Spring; Fanfare for the 
Common Man ; Billy the Kid ; El Salon 
Mexico 
National Symphony Orchestra of 
Washington (D.C.) 


Conductor : Howard Mitchell 
WLP 5286 


FRANCK 
Symphony in D Minor 
Le Chausseur Maudit 

Vienna State Opera Orchestra 


Conductor : Artur Rodzinski 
WLP 5311 


LISZT 
Tasso : Lament and Triumph 
and 
SIBELIUS 
Pelléas et Mélisande—Symphonic Poem 
Winterthur Symphony Orchestra 


Conductor : Victor Desarzens 
CLP 1301 


MOZART 
Sonata for Two Pianos in D, K.448 
Andante con variazione in G, K.501 
for Piano—Four Hands 
and 
BACH 
Sonata for Two Pianos in C 


Badura-Skoda and Joerg Demus 
WLP 5069 


MOZART 
Sonata in C, K.521 
Sonata in F, K.497 
for Piano—Four Hands 
Badura-Skoda and Joerg Demus 
WLP 5082 


MOZART 
Quartet in F, K.590 
Quartet in A, K.464 


Amadeus String Quartet 
WLP 5092 


PERGOLESI 
Concerto No. 1 in G 
Concerto No.3 in A 
Concerto No. 4 in F Minor 
Concerto No. 5 in E Flat 
_ Winterthur Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor : Angelo Ephrikian 
WLP 5295 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
Piano Concerto No. 1 in B Flat Minor, 
Op. 23 
Piano Concerto in G, Op. 44 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
Edith Farnadi, Piano 


Conductor : Hermann Scherchen 
WLP 5309 


ITALIAN SONGS OF THE 
16th & 17th CENTURIES 


Marco da Gagliane : Valli profonde ; 
Perino Florentino : Fantasia (lute) ; 
Frescobaldi : Se aura spira ; 
Verdelot-Willaert : Fuggi, fuggi cuar mio ; 
Verdelot-Willaert : Con lagrime e sospir ; 
Anonyme : Veneziana (lute) 
Carissimi : Sventura, cuar mio 
Alessandro Scarlatti—Cara e dolce 
and 


SPANISH SONGS OF THE 
l6th CENTURY 
Luis Milan : Perdida ; 
Luis Milan : Sospiro ; 
Luis Milan : Durandarte ; 
Luis Milan : Three pavanes for lute ; 
Alonsa de Mudarra : Si me liama ; 
Alonzo de Mudarra : Triste estaba ; 
Alonzo de Mudarra : Pavana (lute) ; 
Alonzo de Mudarra : Israel 
Hugues Cuenod, tenor 
Hermann Leeb, /ute 
WLP 5059 


GYPSY SONGS VOL. 4 
Dances from *Hungary; Gypsy Song; 
Czardas ; Gypsy Song ; Hungarian Dance 
Antal Kocze, King of the Gypsies and his 


Band 
WLPY 6702 


Westminster Recordings are indicated by the prefixes: WLP 12”; WLPY 10’ 


NIXA RECORD CO. LTD. 


Complete Catalogue—Price 6d.—from 
66 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 


Tel. : TRAfalgar 2291 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


With every month that passes the attention of music lovers 
is drawn to vast numbers of new Long Playing records. 
This is certainly the time when all of us should examine 
our means of playing these records and ask ourselves 
whether we are able to do justice to a wide range of record- 
ings. In this connection The Gramophone Exchange 
would like to remind readers of ‘“‘ The Gramophone ”’ 
that it stocks and demonstrates the finest products of 
Britain’s specialist manufacturers and, especially, to 
introduce two notable new products of H. J. Leak and Co. 


THE LEAK DYNAMIC PICK-UP MARK II, in 
our view the finest pick-up yet produced in this country, 
shows a number of improvements over the earlier model 
—which led the field for about five years—and is, more- 
over, far less costly. The response is beautifully smooth 
to well above 15 kc/s ; the counter-weighted arm, which 
has replaced the old, spring-loaded assembly, allows the 
pick-up to track comfortably at pressures of 3 grams on 
L.P. and 5 grams on 78 ; the tiny, interchangeable, plug- 
in heads are fitted with diamond styli only. 

Prices : 

Pick-up Arm .. .. £3.14s.3d. (incl. P.T.) 
L.P. and 78 Heads each . £7.15s.3d. (incl. P.T.) 
Mumetal-cased Transformer . . £1.15s.0d. 


THE LEAK VARISLOPE MARK II _ PRE- 
AMPLIFIER, the latest remote-control pre-amplifier in 
this famous line, is designed for use with the TL/12 or 
TL/10 main amplifiers and features controls of the utmost 
flexibility. A 10-position input selector provides facilities 
for Microphone, Radio, Pick-up, Tape Recorder and an 
Auxiliary channel. The pick-up channel incorporates six 
different playback characteristics: Brit.78, Brit.LP, 
Col.LP, RCA Orthophonic, AES and NARTB ; variable 
input attenuators facilitate matching on Radio, Pick-up and 
Auxiliary channels. Sockets for Tape Recording and 
Tape Playback are situated on the front panel, enabling 
a separate tape recorder to be connected within seconds. 
The treble control system, apart from “level ’’ and two 
treble-lift positions, provides variable slope (gradual to 
steep) from four turn-over points: 9, 7, 5 and 3 ke/s. 
The stepped bass control offers two positions of bass cut, 
“level ’’ and four bass-lift positions. 

The price of the new control unit is 16 guineas. 


WHY NOT CALL AT ASTRA HOUSE, where you 
can hear the new Leak pick-up and pre-amplifier together 
with the finest associated equipment—Connoisseur and 
Collaro motors, Leak amplifiers, Lowther and RD 
Corner Horn loud-speakers, Lowther and Chapman F.M. 
tuner units—specially selected by our expert staff. What- 
ever amount you are prepared to spend on record repro- 
ducing equipment, we shall be glad to advise you how to 
achieve the best possible results. 


Hours of Business: 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. daily, 
except Thursdays (10-1) and Saturdays (10-4). 





THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Founded in 1906 for the soot sage a and exchange of gramophone 
records of good music 


Astra House 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue 
Temple Bar 3007 


London WC2 
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* THAMAR ” — symphonic Poem — Balakirev; 

“ Ivan the Terrible ” — Suite — Rimsky-Korsakov 

ANATOLE FISTOULARI 

conducting the LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA PMC1009 
The ballet “ Thamar” was first produced by Diaghilev 
in Paris in 1912. 
This new recording of Balakirev’s Symphonic Poem 
was played throughout the Diaghilev Exhibition at 
Edinburgh, and will be heard again at the Exhibition 
which “* The Observer ”’ is sponsoring at Forbes House, 
Halkin Street, London, S.W. from November 2nd. 


BELA SIKi 

Carnaval, Op. 9— Schumann; 

Nocturne No. 9 in B, Op. 32, No. 1; 

Etude No. 8 in F, Op. 10, No. 8; 

Andante Spianato and Grande Polonaise brillante 

in E flat, Op. 22 — Chopin - - . PMA1022 








LAVARD FRIISHOLM 

and the ORCHESTRA 

OF THE COLLEGIUM MUSICUM, COPENHAGEN 
Double Concerto in F — Handel; 


Double Concerto in B flat — Handel - - 
(By arrangement with the Haydn Society Inc., Boston, Mass.) 


WARWICK BRAITHWAITE 

and the ROYAL OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA, 
COVENT GARDEN 

“‘ NIGHTS AT THE BALLET” — Excerpts from: 
Carnaval— Schumann; Coppélia — Delibes; 
Swan Lake — Tchaikovsky ; 

Les Sylphides — Chopin orch. Jacob; 
Sylvia — Delibes; La boutique fantasque 
— Rossini-Resphighi 

I Vespri Siciliani — Verdi; 

Casse Noisette — Tchaikovsky 


EARL BOSTIC and his Orchestra 

Moonglow; Velvet Sunset; For you; 

Ain’t misbehavin’; You go to my head; 
Smoke gets in your eyes; The hour of parting ; 
Linger awhile - . - - - - 


PMA1021 


PMC1008 


PMD1016 


JIMMY SHAND and his Band 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCES — No. 2; 
My love she’s but a lassie yet; 

Birks of Invermay; St. Bernard Waltz; 
Teviot Brig; De’il amang the tailors; 
Lord Hume’s Reel; Primrose Polka; 


The Cumberland Reel; - - - PMD1015 


PARLOPHONE 


“"*€ PARLOPHONE CO. (TO.. 


33; R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


RECORD OIVISION, 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON W? 
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*fRANCK. Chorale No. 1 in E major. 
*xMOZART. Fantasia in F minor, 
K.608. Fernando Germani (organ). 
H.M.V. DLP1043 (10 in., 24s. 64d.). 
Recorded at All Souls, Langham Place, 


Germani gives an utterly assured per- 
formance of the Franck Chorale, edging it as 
inevitably forward as the composer allows. 
Just at the very end perhaps the coda 
could be timed more effectively ;_ else- 
where there can be nothing but praise for 
the smooth transition from one well and 
comfortably registered section to another— 
this satisfactory colouring being notably 
assisted by a faultless recording, showing off 
the organ at its best. 


Viennese mechanical clocks of the 
eighteenth century were obviously some- 
times enterprising affairs with organ- 
mechanisms attached. Three times Mozart 
wrote pieces for them, wishing the while 
that the organ-mechanisms more nearly 
resembled in depth of tone the ecclesiastical 
instrument. ‘Most notable of the pieces 
was the present K.608, a Fantasia in F minor 
(obviously the clock’s favourite key—it 
continually recurs in its music) in which 
Mozart made full use of the contrapuntal 
texture that towards the end of his life 
intrigued him more and more—and in 
which he was surely impelled forward by 
his growing knowledge of Bach’s music. 


Mozart clearly had his mind on the 
parent organ’s reverberations rather than 
the high-pitched piping of the offspring, 
and the piece achieves its full stature in an 
organ transcription of the quality of the 
present one. Germani, though, here 
seems a trifle less assured than in the case 
of the César Franck—an impression which 
may, however, be unconsciously assisted by 
a slight waver in pitch which extends over 
part of the disc. Elsewhere, and in all 
other respects, the recording is as splendid 
as that of the reverse. M.M. 


*xFRANCK. Prelude, 
Fugue. 

xLISZT. Rapsodie 
Malcuzynski (piano). 
33C1031 (10 in., 27s. 3}d.). 


Chorale and 


Espagnole. 
Columbia 


There are already three earlier LP 
versions of the Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, 
and all three have to be mentioned: partly 
because the couplings will influence choice, 
partly because none of the performances is 
unimpressive. Ray Lev (Nixa CLP55) 
backs her reading with her own transcrip- 
tions of the organ piece, Prelude, Fugue 
and Variations, and of the song, Le Mariage 
des Roses. The Prelude, Fugue and Varia- 
tions is not otherwise available, and it is an 
endearing composition. Her performance 
of the Prelude, Chorale and Fugue is bold 
and forceful, but handicapped in the last 
section by a recording which deteriorates— 
though hardly as much, on my machine, 
as the authors of The Record Year suggested. 
Joerg Demus’s performance, issued by the 
same company (WLP5163), is also coupled 
with a composition of Franck’s not other- 
wise obtainable: the Prelude, Aria and 
Finale. Like A.R. (January, 1954), I 
succumb to Demus’s_ powerful and 
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passionate interpretation, aptly described 
as “spiritually radiant”. There are, 
perhaps, faults: the Chorale entries could 
be a shade smoother, the Fugue at times a 
little steadier. But Demus here makes a 
virtue of impetuosity ; and he is recorded 
with great depth and solidity of tone. As 
A.R. suggested last May, there may be 
many people who prefer the performance 
by Julius Katchen (Decca LXT2869, 
coupled with Schumann’s Etudes Symphon- 
iques). This is a more reflective, a more 
** studied ” interpretation. 

People wanting primarily the Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue must choose between 
these versions : for so far as the Franck work 
goes, the new Malcuzynski disc has the 
advantage only of price—a ten-inch. It is 
not a very fervent performance, nor played 
with any sense of spiritual conviction. The 
tone is clear, but shallow. The coupling 
confuses the issue, however, for Liszt’s 
Rapsodie Espagnole is not only an “ only ” 
version in this its original piano-solo form ; 
it is also given an enjoyable performance. 
The virtuoso passages are delivered with 
aplomb, and the recording—apart from a 
stretch where we seem to move for a while 
on to a noisy tape—is good if not outstand- 
ing. But readers are reminded that a very 
brilliant performance of Busoni’s transcrip- 
tion of this Rhapsody, for piano and 
orchestra, is available on H.M.V. DLP1009 
(Gina Bachauer/New London Orchestra/ 
Sherman). AP. 


*MOZART. Piano Works—Volume III. 
Sonata in A minor, K.310 . Twelve 
Variations in C major, K.179. 
Sonata in F major, K.280. Adagio 
in B minor, K.540. Six Variations, 
K.54. Kleiner Trauermarsch, 
K.453a, “Marche funébre del 
Signor Maestro Contrapunto”. 
Walter Gieseking (piano). Col- 
umbia 33CX1160 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


No one likes repeating himself but 
about this disc I must simply say—in other 
words if I can find them—what I said about 
Volumes I and II of Columbia’s Complete 
Piano Works of Mozart. The scheme is less 
grandiose than that of the company who 
have promised us, for 1956, the Mozart 
tercentenary year, The Complete Works of 
Mozart on LP. All the same, it is a formid- 
able enough undertaking. It is fun to plod 
through the lesser-known Mozart at the 
piano for oneself; less fun, I think, to 
settle down to listen to every trifle on the 
gramophone. 


The A minor Sonata needs no introduc- 
tion. It also needs no further recording, one 
may well feel, since Dinu Lipatti gave us a 
miraculously beautiful one on Columbia 
LX8788-9, to be deleted next January, or 
alternatively on LP as 33C1021, backed by 
Bach’s B flat Partita. The Twelve Varia- 
tions in C major (K.8g9a in Einstein’s 
revision of the Kéchel Catalogue) were 
composed in Salzburg in 1774, on a Minuet 
by Johann Christian Fischer—simple, pretty 
little pieces. 

The F major Sonata is new to LP; the 
B minor Adagio is well known: a more 
searching performance is. that of Lili 


. harmonics, 


Kraus, used a fill-up to her less interesting 
** Coronation”? Concerto (Vox). Badura- 
Skoda gives rather superficial reading of the 
same piece in his old-and-new-pianos pair 
of discs (Nixa). The F major Variations, 
K.54 (547a) are, so Einstein confidently 
affirms, the last movement of a piano sonata, 
the other movements being K.Anh.135 
(which appears by itself as a two-movement 
sonata in most editions ; the Rondo is that 
of the C major Sonata, K.545, transposed 
into F). The Variations here recorded 
are themselves a piano transcription of the 
finale of the F major Violin Sonata, K.547. 
One wonders why Gieseking did not put 
these movements together. The Kleiner 
Trauermarsch is a_ sixteen-bar fragment 
written in the Album of Mozart’s concerto- 
player, Babette Ployer. The handwriting 
used to pass for Beethoven’s ; it was dis- 
covered for Mozart’s in the late twenties. 
It is a very mere little piece. 

Gieseking’s performances are painstaking, 
conscientious, cleanly turned. They seldom 
communicate any sense of spontaneity or 
freshness, which does not help enjoyment. 
The recording is very clear, and does full 
justice to Gieseking’s delicate tone. 

A.P. 


*xSARASATE. Danzas_ Espafiolas. 
Caprice Basque, Op. 24. Intro- 
duction et Tarantelle, Op. 43. 
Zigeunerweisen, Op. 20, No. 1. 
Ruggiero Ricci (violin), Louis 
Persinger (piano). Decca LXT2930 
(12in., 36s. 54d.). 

I believe it was Sarasate who said that 
the link between the violinist’s soul and his 
violin was the arm used to hold the bow. 
Yet the dazzling features of so many of 
Sarasate’s morceaux de genre — artificial 
left-hand pizzicato, double- 
stopping of all kinds except tenths (he had 
a small hand)—are nearly all associated 
with rapidity and ease in fingering. Ricci 
has plenty of this, and his technique is 
clean and accurate, although very little 
real personality comes through. His tone 
is bright, yet rather dry, especially on the 
D and G strings. Matters are hardly 
helped by a consistent reverberation, as if 
the recital were being given in a long, bare, 
and particularly draughty corridor. By 
some acoustical freak, the violin sounds 
more distant than the piano, which is quite 
satisfactorily recorded. There is occasional 
pre-echo, but the surface on my disc was 
admirably free from noise. 

I doubt whether there are many who can 
absorb more than three-quarters of an hour 
of Sarasate. His compositions, although 
brilliant and breath-taking, have no very 
enduring qualities. When only thirteen 
years old, he predicted that harmony would 
come easily to him. It did ; and the result 


x Those were the days! + 
This is a record for Old Time Dancers! 


Gay Twenties Anniversary Two-Step; 
Royal Saunter (Don’t tell a soul) 


HARRY DAVIDSON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
COLUMBIA 78 r.p.m. Record DX1917 (6/4d) i 
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is only too audible. It would have been 
much more interesting and illuminating to 
compare his music with that of other 
Spanish virtuoso-composers: Monasterio, 
Arbos, and Manén to name only three. 
This disc could have been improved upon. 
D.S. 


*SCHUMANN. Davidsbiindler-tanze, 
Op. 6. Papillons, Op. 2. Joerg 
Demus (piano). Nixa WLP5232 
(12 in., 36s. 53d.). 

I wrote about the Davidsbiindler-t:nze last 
March, when reviewing Adelina de Lara’s 
recording of them. Now here, Schumann 
enthusiasts will be delighted to find, is a 
performance which combines all the virtues 
of Miss de Lara’s reading—directness, 
spontaneity, freedom from affection—with 
a firm technique. Joerg Demus has a 
powerful, impressive tone, and the right 
impetuosity for these pieces; and he has 
been very well recorded. Papillons, which 
fills about two-thirds of the second side, 
is less successful: the pianist pins down the 
fragile beauties with rather a heavy hand. 
Guiamar Novaes gives a more varied 
performance (Vox, coupled with 
character-filled, wayward but masterly 
Carnaval) ; Kempff (Decca, coupled with 


the Arabesque and Liszt’s Petrarch Sonnets) 
gives an exquisite one—but readers who 
turn up reviews of June, 1953, and July, 
1952, will find that both A.R. and I found 
it hard to get this disc to play well. 


A.P. 


*RECITAL. Pavana (Milan) : 
Sarabande and Minuet (Handel) ; 
Ballet Music from “ Orfeo” 
(Gluck) ; Sicilienne and Bourrée 
(Bach) ; Minuet (Sors); Prelude 
in A major (Chopin); Romanza 
(Schumann) ; 
(Paganini); Waltz in B_ flat 

(Brahms) ; Madronos (Térroba) ; 

Prelude (Villa-Lobos). Andrés 

Segovia (guitar). Brunswick AXTL 

1060 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


The mixture as before: a succession of 
tiny pieces chosen, well, from nearly all 
the different channels of supply open. A 
few ‘originals’? ancient and modern: 
Milan, half the Bach, and Sors (how feeble 
he always sounds) for the ancients ; Térroba 
(a fine piece, though goodness knows what 
a Madronos is—or are they things you eat ?) 
and Villa-Lobos, in surprisingly docile 
mood, for the moderns. Many arrange- 
ments: Handel harpsichord music, Gluck 
ballet music, Bach solo violin music, 
Chopin and Brahms piano music, Schumann 
vocal music, Paganini chamber music. All 
of them good ones ; and the whole recital— 
we expect it so much as a matter of course 
that it barely seems worth mentioning— 
both played and recorded with utter 
perfection. 

Does this perfection, though, extend to 
the fundamental idea of the constant 
provision of such a long succession of tiny 
pieces—may we have no alternative way of 
listening to such wonderful guitar playing 
at home ? Some of us may like guitar 
transcriptions of the classics: some of us 
may like contemporary Spanish and Latin 


Andantino variato — 
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American writing for the instrument. May 
we not be reasonably selective without 
recourse to old 78’s ? It seems wilful, in 
two ways. First, that a marginal easing of 
the problem (to which there is certainly no 
clear-cut solution) is not undertaken by 
using ten-inch rather than _ twelve-inch 
records—is this old snobbery really still 
with us ? And, secondly, that the serious 
guitar work—for whose recognition Segovia 
has fought for so long—is purposely cut up 
into short separate movements. If Sor’s 
Minuet is acceptable. surely its parent 
Sonata would be ? And couldn’t we enjoy 
the arranged variation movement of a 
Paganini Sonata for violin and guitar 
better in its original instrumentation and 
context ? 

The guitar will not in the foreseeable 
future be played or recorded better than 
it is on this disc. If only, please, it could be 
made a little easier for those of us not in the 
market for a twelve-inch miscellaneous 
recital to enjoy it ! 


*RECITAL. Song without words in E 
major, Op. 19, No. 1, “Sweet 
Remembrance ”’. (Mendelssohn, 
arr. Heifetz). Hora Staccato 
(Dinicu—Heifetz). La Chevelure 
from ‘“ Trois Chansons de Bilitis ” 
(Debussy, arr. Heifetz). Zapateado 
(The Cobbler), Op. 23, No. 2 
(Sarasate). Jascha Heifetz (violin) 
Emanuel Bay (piano). H.M.V. 
7EB6001 (7 in., 10s. 74d.). 


Most readers, no doubt, will know from 
the titles what to expect—and they will get 
it. Musically nothing more than violinists’ 
show pieces but played as Heifetz can play 
them. The Debussy is the unknown piece 
(at least, I have not met it in this form 
before) and it turns out to make a quite 
lovely quiet arrangement. The real winner 
is the Kapateado (a Spanish dance featuring 
stamping rather than the usual castanets), 
a most brilliant affair—a sure-fire encore 
catcher at the end of a concert. 

Heifetz is on fine form and the recording 
is good, though the piano tone is not very 
notable (not that that much matters in such 
pieces as these). 


*THE HARP. Concerto in C minor— 
1st movement (Zabel). Etude in C. 
Gigue in Olden Style (Vito). 
Fantasie Impromptu (Chopin). 
Valse Célébre (Moszkowski). Claire 
de Lune (Debussy). Malaguena 
(Lecuona). Edward Vito (harp). 
Nixa SLPY145 (10 in., 27s. 3}d.). 


This is not, like the recent Decca wind 
records, a demonstration of the harp and 
its repertoire but a frankly popular selection. 
Tt would not, therefore, be fair to criticise 
the music too harshly. Even so, the inclusion 
of Moszkowski’s dreadfully cheap Waltz is 
to be deplored. (I suppose he himself did 
not have the optimism to give it the 
adjective its title now bears!). Edward 
Vito undoubtedly has a superb technique 
and gives us everything a harp can do. 
Whether it can do Chopin’s Fantasie 
Impromptu is another matter : it is all there, 
but the fast parts are fluffery (if you know 
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what I mean) and the middle sectic, 
cannot sing as it does on the piano. The 
Concerto movement and Mr. Vito’s ow. 
pieces are entirely successful, however, and 
the Malaguena is excellent, with playing 
that is both brilliant and expressive. The 
recording is fine. aaa. 


*RECITAL. Nocturne in F sharp 
major, Op. 15, No. 2. Tarantelle, 
Op. 43. Berceuse in D flat major, 
Op. 57. Valse in D flat major, 
Op. 64, No. 1. Valse in C sharp 
minor, Op. 64, No. 2. Valse in 
A flat major, Op. 69, No. 1. Valse 
in G flat major, Op. 70, No. 1. 
Etude in G flat major, Op. 10, No. 
5. Etude in F minor, Op. 25, No. 2. 
Etude in G flat major, Op. 25, No. 9 
(Chopin) ; Wiegenlied, Op. 49, 
No. 4 (Brahms) ; Moment Musical 
in F minor, Op. 94, No. 3 (Schubert); 
Aria from “Concerto No. 5 in F 
minor” (Bach);  Minuets from 
** Harpsichord Suites Nos. 1 and 8” 
(Purcell) ; Vogel als Prophet, Op. 
82, No. 7 (Schumann). Alfred Cortot 
(piano). H.M.V. ALP1197 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 


Listening to trifle after trifle, however 
beautifully played, I feel that I ought to 
begin fumbling for my gloves, or trying to 
extract my overcoat from the seat of the 
person in front of me. This is decidedly not 
a record for nervous people ; but for those 
who love their Cortot, and who are not 
unwilling to experience him as a miniaturist 
for once, there are many delights in store. 
The Chopin, Schumann and Brahms items 
are all played in true Cortot style, and there 
is much to be admired in the crisp playing 
of the Purcell Minuets. I found the Bach 
slow movement disappointing: it is incom- 
plete in both length and depth, and the 
ornaments are shamefully shorn away. 
Imagine how audiences would object if 
Chopin’s music were similarly deprived of 
its ornamentation! In some cases there 
would be very little left to play: and the 
object lesson of this Bach Largo is that sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander. The 
surface is quiet, and the piano has been well 
recorded. D.S. 





ST. CECILIA’S FESTIVAL 


Once more this month brings us, who are 
within reach, the varied celebration of the 
St. Cecilia’s Festival, which is organised by 
the Musicians Benevolent Fund from St. 
Cecilia’s House, 7 Carlos Place, London, 
W.1. Particulars of the Royal Concert at 
the Festival Hall on Monday evening, 
November 22nd, following the memorable 
annual Festival Service at St. Sepulchre’s 
Church in Holborn Viaduct at 11 a.m., 
should be obtained from the Secretary at 
that address. On the following evening at 
the dinner at the Savoy Hotel Sir Thomas 
Beecham, who had conducted the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra in the concert, 
will be taking the chair. The whole 
celebration will be of the highest interest 
to all who are able to share it with the 
faithful enthusiasts. 
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CHORAL AND SONG 


*BACH. St. John Passion. 

Evangelist Blake Stern (ten.) 
Jesus Mack Harrell (bar.) 
Pilate Daniel Slick (bar.) 
Peter Paul Ukena (bass) 
A Servant Walter Carringer (ten.) 
A Maid Florence Fogelson (sop.) 
Adele Addison (soprano), Blanche 
Thebom (mezzo-soprano), Leslie 
Chabay (tenor), Paul Matthen (bass), 
Julius Baker (flute), Suzanne Bloch 
(lute), Robert Bloom (oboe and 
English horn), Howard Boatwright 
(viola d’amore), Owen Brady (organ), 
William Criss (oboe and oboe 
d’amore), Rubin Decker (viola 
d’amore), Bernard Greenhouse 
(cello aria), Robert Jamieson (’cello 
recitative), Walter Scheffler (viola 
da gamba), Robert Shaw Chorale, 
Collegiate Chorale, R.C.A. Victor 
Orchestra (Robert Shaw). Musical 
Consultant: Julius Herford. H.M.V. 
ALP1188-g90 (two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

This is the third recording of the St. John 
Passion, but the first one in English (see 
THE GRAMOPHONE, April, 1953, and March, 

1954, for reviews of the Vox and O.-L. 
issues) and probably the one that will 
appeal to most readers. The work has been 
carefully and lovingly prepared and it is, 
on the whole, well recorded : although the 
loud choral singing is sometimes too 
reverberant. 

It will be noticed that a harpsichord is 
not used to accompany in the recitatives. 
This is, I think, a pity as the words of Jesus 
are not marked off as they are when this is 
done: but on the other hand the recitatives 
are marked only “organ and continuo ”’, 
in the autograph, the latter being the viola 
da gamba (here the ’cello). 

The English translation used is not that 
of the Atkins-Novello edition and sounds 
as if it might have been specially made. It 
is not always fortunate. In the long melis- 
matic phrase to the words “and wept 
bitterly ” (“‘ und weinete bitterlich”’) it 
was clumsy (and unnecessary) to put in 
“yea, wept” twice, and on notes of the 
shortest value ; and “‘ epitaph ” is not the 
right translation of ‘‘ Uberschrift ”’ in the 
sentence usually rendered “ Pilate wrote a 
title”. 

These are not serious matters, but 
cumulatively they may irritate the English 
listener. 

I was glad to find a separate cast of 
singers for the arias, for though this may be 
unhistorical it does give greater interest to 
the long work. In speaking of length one 
thinks of the opening chorus, unsatisfactory 
in all three recordings and perhaps the 
least inspired section of the work: but in 
this performance the woodwind are at least 
in tune, as they were not before. 

Blake Stern is a young and ardent 
Evangelist who occasionally lets his feelings 
run away with him and becomes slightly too 
dramatic or a shade sentimental, but he has 
a good voice and knows how to use it. 
Mack Harrell makes a very dignified figure 
of Jesus and the small parts are well done. 
Adele Addison’s very tentative singing of 
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her first aria ‘‘ I follow in gladness ” made 


me wonder what on earth she would do 
with the high writing in her second aria, 
**O heart melt in weeping ”, which comes 
near the end of the work. She sang it, in 
fact, much better than one could have 
prophesied. Blanche Thebom is excellent 
in the contralto arias, though (as one has 
to say once again) not approaching 
Kathleen Ferrier in “ All is fulfilled ”’. 

The most beautiful thing in the perform- 
ance is the singing and playing (two viola 
d’amore, lute, continuo) of the arioso 
** Come, ponder, O my soul ”’, which Paul 
Matthen sings very well, as also in his arias. 
I did not hear much organ continuo in the 
arias, by the way, which means that some 
of them sound a bit top-heavy. 

Leslie Chabay deals skilfully with the very 
difficult tenor arias and the chorus are 
unfailingly good, though, as in the other 
recordings, not really fierce enough in their 
cries for vengeance. The final chorale is 
exceedingly well sung. 

This is not the inspired performance one 
is always hoping to hear, but it is a sincere 
and worthy one, and should be welcome. 

A.R. 


*xBRITTEN. Les Illuminations, Op. 18. 
Serenade for Tenor, Horn and 
Strings, Op. 31. Peter Pears (tenor), 
Dennis Brain (horn), New Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Eugene Goossens). 
Decca LXT2941 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Les Illuminations has not been recorded 
before and it is some time since I heard the 
work, which I always found most attractive. 
In the Commentary on Britten’s music 
published two years ago Peter Pears, in a 
chapter on the vocal music, made some 
frank comments about Les Illuminations 
which I re-read with astonishment after 
listening to this recording. It may be true 
that the material used for Villes (the second 
number in the cycle) is ‘‘ somewhat 
ordinary for this very extraordinary poem ”’, 
but so music could translate into its own 
terms Rimbaud’s bizarre and quickly 
changing images. When the poet gives the 
composer a chance to catch his mood, at 
the end of the song, the result is quite lovely. 

An American composer thought it very 
daring of Britten to keep so largely to 
common chords in Antique and not to 
embellish them with alien notes—a good 
example of the new snobbery: the only 
thing that matters is that Antique is a 
beautiful song. Royanté and Marine are 
perhaps more ordinary ; but the next two 
songs, Being Beauteous and Parade, are indeed 
remarkable, and the last one of all, Départ, 
a short song of two pages, seems to me one of 
the most moving things Britten has ever 
written. 

The Serenade is well enough known not to 
need any description, and I will only say 
that I am still not reconciled to the com- 
poser’s setting of Keats’ sonnet to sleep. 
If only this had been as simply written as 
Le Départ (lovely though the last line is) it 
would have been a different matter. For 
the rest this fine and most imaginative 
work receives an orchestral accompaniment 
better played and more sensitive than on 
the old discs, and better defined recording. 
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We hear clearly the strings tremolo in 
Nocturne, and also the entry of the double 
basses in Dirge, which was only a confused 
mutter before. 

Dennis Brain, however, does not seem 
to be in as good form as he was in the old 
recording, and in his horn solo at the start 
he goes sharp on the B flats (actual sounds). 
He is too loud in the first verse of Pastoral. 
The balance between voice and orchestra 
is not ideal: there is a feeling of two 
distinct planes of sound, but one can clearly 
hear what an admirable account Eugene 
Goossens is giving of both scores and how 
fine and buoyant is the tone of his violins. 

I have left the singer to the last, not from 
any lack of courtesy, but very much the 
reverse. To speak of a singer’s supreme 
artistic intelligence is to imply, I fear, that 
he has no voice. Mr. Pears, on the contrary, 
has a voice of unmistakeable individuality 
and one which he has made responsive to all 
demands on it. His legato, his florid passages, 
his soft high notes (the B flat, for example, 
at the end of Phrase in Les Illuminations), his 
instinct for words and the phrase, all these 
give unique pleasure to the hearer. There 
may be tenors with more beautiful voices 
in the world to-day : Ik ow of none who has 
Peter Pears’s rare combination of qualities. 

ALR. 
*xBRUCKNER. Mass No. 2 in E 
minor. Choir and Orchestra of 
the Hamburg State Opera (Max 
Thurn). Telefunken LGX66033 (12in.. 
36s. 54d.). 

Bruckner’s F minor Mass (Vox PL7940) 
was very favourably reviewed by A.P. in 
the January, 1954, number of THE GRAMo- 
PHONE, both as regards performance and 
recording. The E minor Mass (which may 
be chronologically No. 3 and not No. 2 as 
usually designated) is a smaller work 
scored with accompaniment for double 
woodwind, four horns, two trumpets, and 
three trombones, and the voices are 
variously disposed. In the Kyrie, Sanctus and 
Agnus Dei they are each divided into two 
parts, in the Benedictus the sopranos alone 
are divided, and in Gloria and Credo there is 
the normal four-part writing. 

I once heard this Mass sung, many years 
ago, in Westminster Cathedral, and most 
impressive it was. The performance by the 
Chorus and Orchestra of the Hamburg 
State Opera suffers, by comparison, from 
the fact that an operatic chorus cannot be 
trusted not to sing operatically: and that 
kind of treatment is not suited to Bruckner’s 
sometimes dramatic but never theatrical 
setting of the Ordinary of the Mass. 

The chorus sings with good tone—the 
sopranos are particularly excellent—but is 
sometimes slack in attack, sentimental in 
expression (especially at “et incarnatus 
est’) and, as recorded, far from weighty 
enough in the bass lines. 
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The conductor takes the Kyrie, it seems to 
me, too slowly and the Benedictus seems 
interminable, although the fault here must 
largely be attributed to the incessant verbal 
repetition in which the composer indulges. 
He seems to realise this, for the Hosanna in 
excelsis is rushed through in ten bars! It 
was a bad tradition that first of all separated 
Benedictus from Sanctus and then dragged the 
Benedictus out to such length. 

In this section matters are not improved 
by the comparative inaudibility of the 
delicate woodwind embroideries: and 
indeed almost throughout the Mass balance 
between chorus and orchestra is poor, and 
the brass sound lustreless where they 
should ring out (for example, just before 
and during the Amens of the Gloria and 
in much of the Credo), while the horns are 
unsteady in the lead before “ qui tollis 
peccata mundi”’, though only here. 

In spite of these defects much of the 
beauty of the music survives and there is a 
spacious feel about the recording which is 
welcome. ALR. 


*FAURE. Requiem, Op. 48. Pierrette 
Alerie (soprano), Camille Maurane 
(baritone), Elisabeth Brasseur 
Choir, Marcel Darufle (organ), 
Lamoureux Orchestra (Jean 
Fournet). Philips ABR4o12 (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 

Third time is not, on this occasion, 
lucky ; though this recording improves on 
the two previous ones (Columbia 33CX1145 
and Capitol CTL7050) in several respects. 

The orchestral part is recorded throughout 
with greater clarity and the dynamics in the 
Kyrie are this time correctly judged. The 
tone of the organ is excellent and one hears 
a sixteen-foot pedal bass where that is 
needed : and once, in the Sanctus, where it is 
not. In this movement the important 
violin counter-melody comes through with 
perfect clarity, as it did not in either of the 
previous recordings, and Camille Maurane 
sings the baritone part very well indeed, 
avoiding the occasional stylistic faults and 
unsteady tone of Theodor Uppman’s 
otherwise appealing performance on the 
Capitol disc. 

The recording is, unfortunately, studio- 
bound and without much atmosphere: but 
the worst fault is the undernourished tone 
of the sopranos, who fail to keep a well 
drawn vocal line. The beautiful In 
Paradisum (in which the organ arpeggios 
are too obtrusive) makes no effect at all. 
On points, therefore, the Capitol disc, 
unsatisfactory in many respects, is to be 
preferred to this one, though it is more 
expensive. A.R. 


*LULLY. Miserere. Margaret Ritchie 
(soprano), Elsie Morison (soprano), 
Alfred Deller (counter-tenor), 
William Herbert (tenor), Richard 
Lewis (tenor), Bruce Boyce (bari- 
tone). St. Anthony Singers, 
L’Ensemble Orchestral de 
L’Oiseau-Lyre (Anthony Lewis). 
Oiseau-Lyre DL53003 (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 

Mme de Sévigné declared that in heaven 
there could be no other music but Lully’s 
and this lovely work makes one understand 
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just what she meant. It is music at once 
serene, even bland at times, but, in a 
rarified way, ecstatically beautiful, in a 
way which evokes beatific visions. What is 
surprising to many people perhaps is the 
idea that Lully can speak with a heartfelt 
eloquence even like that of Purcell or 
Handel. I confess this work surprised me 
continually by its emotive power ; anyone 
wishing to take a hasty sample should try 
the elegiac “‘ Libera me ”’. 

The performance is imbued with true 
artistry, but is more successful in some 
passages than in others. The same applies 
to the recording—and it is not also so in the 
same passages. In short, the recording is a 
little patchy and one misses some details or 
only derives a sketchy impression at times 
where the clearest outlines are wanted. 
Nevertheless, this is a welcome excursion 
off the beaten track. P.H.-W. 


*xMOZART. Masonic Music: Cantata 
“ Dir Seele des Weltalls ”, K.429. 
Cantata “Die Maurerfreude”, 
K.471. Maurerische Trauermusik, 
K.477- Cantata “Eine Kleine 
Freimaurer”, K.623. Rudolf 
Christ (tenor), Erich Majkut (tenor), 
Walter Berry (bass), Vienna 
Chamber Choir, Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra (Bernhard Paumgartner). 
Philips ABL3o22 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This interesting recording contains what 
is Mozart’s finest piece of music for his 
Masonic Lodge, the Funeral Music for the 
deaths of two of the Brothers (which he 
composed in 1785), and one of the most 
splendid pieces he ever composed. It is 
pervaded by the rhythm of the knock (on 
the string basses) so familiar in The Magic 
Flute (composed six years later) and, after 
the first section of the sombre March, we 
are again reminded of the duet of the 
mysterious Armed Men in the opera when 
oboes and clarinet begin a kind of choral 
to a Bach-like counter-melody, the string 
basses reiterating the knock rhythm alluded 
to above. There is a beautiful feeling of 
peace and consolation in the closing bars, 
in the major key, of this wonderful piece. 
The strange and dark scoring is for two 
oboes, clarinet, three basset horns (alto 
clarinets), double bassoon, two horns and 
strings, again an anticipation of the scoring 
in some of the solemn numbers in The Magic 
Flute. 

The first of the Masonic Cantatas, ‘* Dir 
Seele des Weltalls” (“O Sun, soul of 
the universe ’’) for tenor solo and chorus 
was composed in 1784, the other two were 
composed in 1791 (K.471) and 1785 
(K.623) respectively. 

The choruses (naturally for men’s voices 
only!) and their instrumentation fore- 
shadow the music of the priests in The 
Magic Flute, but the music, though never 
uninteresting, is on a lower level than the 
great funeral march. The first two Cantatas 
(as listed on the label) are the most 
attractive, and their opening choruses 
radiate joy and good fellowship. There is a 
touching moment in the one piece of 
recitative in ‘‘ Die Maurerfreude’”’ 
(“‘ Masons’ Joy’) in which, apparently, 
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a crown is delivered to the Masor s 
apprentices for wisdom and virtue. 

It is a grave reflection on the ecclesiastic:\] 
authorities of his day that Mozart found a 
welcome amongst the Masons that they 
never extended to him. 

The solo and choral singing and tiie 
orchestral playing are very good, but | 
thought that Bernhard Paumgartner 
stressed too much the sorrowful emotion 
in the March. The music requires no 
underlining: it speaks for itself. The 
recording is very direct and good and the 
balance between voices and_ orchestra 
what we are accustomed to. A leaflet 
gives the German text of the Cantatas 
with English translations. It does not 
mention that the disc contains the Maurer- 
ische Trauermusik (I presume the finished 
label will and the sleeve note) or that the 
opening choruses of “Die Seele des 
Weltalls ’? and “ Eine Kleine Freimaurer- 
Cantate ”’ are repeated at the close of each 
of these works. 


*ORFF. Catulli Carmina. Elizabeth 
Roon (soprano), Hans Loeffler 
(tenor), Walter Kamper (piano), 
Eduard Mrazek (piano), Michael 
Gielen (piano), Walter Klein (piano), 
Wiener Kammerchor (Heinrich 
Hollreiser). Vox PL8640 (12 in, 
36s. 54d.). 

Observing the complexities of contem- 
porary music has driven Carl Orff in search 
of simplicity ; many of us will feel sympathy 
with him in his quest. He believes in 
directness of expression by means of a 
reduction of the technical resources he calls 
on ; refusing to develop or elaborate where 
unadorned repetition will suffice, to seek an 
expressive harmony to replace a common 
chord, or to invent a melody where a 
single note can be made to last long enough 
(Hans Loeffler, creditably, clocks up just 
short of a minute on a high G). In colour, 
too, a similar asceticism is, in this work at 
any rate, in evidence—the label, specifying 
two soloists, chorus, and four pianos, 
discloses the sackcloth, but leaves the ashes 
for later audible discovery: four timpani, 
four xylophones, and other percussion, 
including some of Orff’s own invention 
(these I was unable to identify in sound). 

These means, or studied lack of them, are 
used to express in the form of a “ scenic 
cantata ’”’ the story of the love of Catullus 
for Lesbia. The three scenes of the action 
relate this, with its perfidies and disillusions, 
in the words of the Roman poet; and 
they are framed by a chorus of dispute 
between young men, young girls, and old 
men—these latter declaring the mutual 
aspirations of the others to be a waste of 
time, and taking the opportunity of quoting 
Catullus in support of their view. 

Whether Orff’s search for simplicity is 
in the event successful is a matter about 
which there is room for considerable 
difference of opinion. The directness can 
be effective; but used throughout the 
work it gives the impression of a continuous 
series of climaxes, thus necessarily detracting 
from the forcefulness of any individual 
climax there may be by intention. The ear 
gets to long for progress rather than 
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repetition; and the overall colour is of 
course distinctly grey. Curiously, the 
extended sections for voices only seem to 
have a considerably wider range of shades 
of grey than the others, where all is 
periodically obscured by four pianists 
playing loud common chords in extensive 
repetition. 

Considered in short sections, the style is 
undoubtedly exercised in a masterly fashion. 
Whether, considered as a whole, the cantata 
can survive as a living organism with this 
exclusive nutrition of simplicity is another 
matter. The virtue of this record is that it 
gives us an opportunity to make up our 
minds on this wider issue by presenting 
the work in what is self-evidently a good 
performance, quite adequately recorded— 
especially when those pianos give the 
engineers half a chance. M.M. 


*xRAMEAU. Cantata, “Diane et 
Acteon”’. Cantata, “L’Impatience”’. 
Hugues Cuénod (tenor), Robert 
Brink (violin), Alfred Zighera 
(viola da gamba), Daniel Pinkham 
(direction and harpsichord) Nixa 
LLP8044 (12 in ., 36s. 54d.). 

These two Cantatas are, of course, a 
sequence of recitatives and arias, the latter 
being in the stylised forms of Air gai, Air vif, 
and Air tendre. Diane et Acteon tells the story 
of Acteon being turned into a stag for surpris- 
ing Diana when bathing and (according 
to the moral in the charming Air tendre with 
which the Cantata ends) not taking 
advantage of her instead of just behaving 
like a Peeping Tom! L’Impatience is simply 
a picture of the moods of a lover impatient, 
but happy in anticipation. 

The music is perfectly suited to Hugues 
Cuénod’s remarkable talents. His variety of 
expression and beautiful enunication here 
have plenty of scope and he is delightfully 
accompanied by the instrumental trio. The 
recording is good, except that Mr. Cuénod 
is placed rather too near the microphone. 
Such music as this needs the most intimate 
atmosphere that can be achieved. A.R. 


*xTURINA. Canto a Sevilla. Victoria 
de los Angeles (soprano), London 
Symphony Orchestra (Anatole 
Fistoulari). H.M.V. ALP1185 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

His native city of Seville, which fascinated 
and delighted him as much as it does the 
casual visitor, remained something of an 
obsession with Turina all his life: he was 
constantly seeking to express something of 
its character in music, in so far as it is 
possible to describe anything in terms of 
music. (An unkind critic might suggest 
that he had very little else to express 
anyway.) Among his piano works we find 
suites entitled Sevilla and Rincones Sevillanos 
(Corners of Seville), and his orchestral music 
includes a Sinfonia Sevillana and that well- 
known piece on a Seville tradition, La 
Procesién del Rocio. This Canto a Sevilla, 
written in 1925, is a suite of seven move- 
ments—four for voice, on prose ‘‘ poems ”’, 
with an orchestral prelude, interlude and 
epilogue. The work has never been heard 
complete in this country, though the vocal 
movements alone, out of their setting, were 
given at the Edinburgh Festival a few 
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years ago. It is true that Turina’s purely 
orchestral movements, because. of his 
restricted harmonic vocabulary, are less 
successful than the vocal ones, where the 
voice distracts something of the attention 
and where his sympathy with a melodic 
line comes to his rescue; yet paradoxically 
the latter gain considerably by being heard 
in their proper context. Like all of Turina’s 
music, the Canto a Sevilla is highly coloured : 
it is, indeed, one of his most successful 
compositions, and the work of a true regional 
artist. 

Victoria de los Angeles is the ideal person 
to sing this, and she gives a performance 
which, even for her, is outstanding. Here 
in Spanish her diction (which is often apt 
to be her weakest point) is notably improved, 
and in the first vocal movement—an 
evocation of Holy Week, with the pro- 
cessional floats moving slowly through the 
tightly packed crowds—she reveals in her 
quotation of a saeta (sung in the traditional 
penetrating style) and in the more passionate 
sections of the movement a range of vocal 
colour far beyond the dulcet lyricism in 
which we usually hear her. She is very 
ably supported by the orchestra under 
Fistoulari, who ensures that her voice is 
never swamped but is at the same time 
given due backing (though here some of the 
credit must also go to Turina’s orchestra- 
tion), and who carries off the pensive, 
dancing or nostalgic orchestral movements 
with an air. The recording is full and clear, 
if a bit weak in bass on side 1. Without 
question this disc can be recommended— 
especially to those who wish to conjure up 
memories of the most colourful of Spanish 
cities. L.S. 


*xCHORAL RECITAL. A Festival of 
Lessons and Carols. King’s 
College Chapel Choir (Boris Ord), 
Hugh McLean (organ). Argo RG39 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). As performed on 
Christmas Eve in King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge. 

It was a very good idea to make a 
recording of this annual event, which has 
now been celebrated for about thirty-five 
years and is always an eagerly anticipated 
broadcast. 

The original service has been shortened 
in order to accommodate it to one LP disc: 
and so seven instead of nine Lessons are 
read and fewer carols are sung. 

The engineers have managed the difficult 
acoustics of King’s College Chapel much 
more successfully than was done in the 
records made for the Anthologies of 
English Church Music (Columbia) and 
the organ is particularly well recorded. 
Occasionally there is pedal boom, but the 
sound is, in general, satisfying; occasionally, 
also, the echo gets the better of the ends of 
vocal phrases and blurs them in the louder 
passages. 

It is a pity that special care was not taken 
to match up the speaking voices with the 
choral ones ; the former are too loud and 
need adjusting each time, a thing one is 
hardly likely to keep on getting up to do. 
The Vice-Chancellor reads the four Lessons 
allotted to him very expressively and the 
Senior Chorister tells the Genesis story with 
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complete assurance. But the music is really 
the thing: and there are many lovely 
pieces here both familiar and less so. The 
angels appearing to the shepherds (from 
the Christmas Oratorio), “‘ A Virgin most 
pure ”’, “God rest ye merry gentlemen ”’, 
“In dulci Jubilo ”, an enchanting “ Ding, 
dong, ding”, which I couldn’t place, two 
hymns in which the congregation join, 
‘“When shepherds watch their flocks by 
night”? and “O come all ye faithful” 
(with the choir trebles rising sweetly in 
descant above the rest) : these are some of 
the delights of a disc which will give 
pleasure to thousands of those who will 
welcome a recorded memento of this 
supremely English ceremony. ALR. 


*xCHORAL RECITAL. God be in my 
head (Walford Davies). Gabriel’s 
Message. The Infant King (Basque 
melodies, arr. Pettman). The Shep- 
herd’s Cradle Song (German 
melody, arr. Macpherson). Ding, 
Dong, Merrily on High (French 
melody, arr. C. Wood). O Jesu 
most kind (Bach, arr. Buck). A 
Spotless Rose (Howells). Hodie 
Christus natus est (Sweelinck). 
Hosanna to the Son of David 
(Weelkes). The Call. I got me 
flowers . Easter, from Five Mystical 
Songs (Vaughan Williams—baritone 
solo: Maurice Bevan ; piano accom- 
paniment : Harry Gabb). Ave 
Verum (Byrd). Ave Verum (Mozart 
—with the Philharmonia String 
Orchestra). O Taste and See 
(Vaughan Williams—treble solo: 
David Linter). St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Choir (Dr. John Dykes Bower). 
Columbia 33CX1 193 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This, as will be seen, is a very mixed 
collection : and if the home buyer may wish 
it were a little more consistently in what- 
ever style of choral music his taste may lie, 
doubtless it will suit the American who 
wants to enjoy once again a general sample 
of the varied music he heard on the choir’s 
recent tour. <As far as _ performances 
go, these singers’ admirable choral virtues, 
especially their steady lines and impeccable 
chording allied to much sensitiveness, 
make them a model of what a fine English 
cathedral choir should be. Byrd’s Ave 

Verum is their high spot, a performance 

most moving in its sensitive reticence. The 

Mozart setting of the same words seems to 

me to go a little too slowly: it loses flow 

and, to some extent, shape of phrase. Of 
the other earlier pieces, Sweelinck’s fine 

Hodie Christus natus est and Weelkes’s 

Hosanna are both done with real vitality 

and attack. But in some of the louder 

moments I found a certain amount of 
blasting from my loudspeaker (the only 
recording blemish I have to report). 
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Walford Davies’s famous little anthem is 
sung in a way that will greatly move the 
many who love it—amongst whom, by the 
way, the composer was not to be counted. 
In his latter years he much disliked its 
sentimentality and entirely banned its use 
in B.B.C. studio services, in spite of the 
constant requests from listeners: and he 
arranged a new setting of the words based 
on a chant by Tallis. 

But to return to this recital. I cannot but 
feel that the Vaughan Williams Mystical 
Songs are a mistake, if only because of the 
inadequacy of a piano accompaniment 
—and, to make it worse, a piano of poor 
recorded quality. It may have been 
impossible to provide any strings on tour, 
but surely on this occasion the Philharmonia 
strings should have been used. The splendid 
Easter, in particular, does not come off with 
anything like its rightful effect. Maurice 
Bevan, who does not seem quite at ease 
vocally in Howells’ Spotless Rose, is here in 
splendid form and sings with the utmost 
conviction and authority. 

The carols are most enjoyable. Howells’ 
A Spotless Rose (surely one of the most 
beautiful things of its kind ever) is rather 
disappointing. It is accurately sung, but 
without that flexibility which it so much 
needs: there is, in fact, far more in this 
music than the choir gives us. 

But there is no doubt, to sum up, that 
this is a musical and very polished choir of 
the highest standard, both technically and 
musically. Here, at least, the standards of 
English church singing are what they 
should be. The recording is made in a 
studio, yet has enough resonance to suggest 
the choir’s more usual home, but not so 
much as to obscure the singers’ evidently 
excellent clarity of words. The quality is 
warm and faithful and the only reservation 
has already been mentioned, a tendency to 
slight blast on some of the louder passages. 
It should be added that four of these pieces 
are available on 78 r.p.m. discs: A Spotless 
Rose and Hodie Christus natus est are on 
LX1619; and O Jesu most kind and The 
Infant King are on LB148. fie: B 


*SONG RECITAL. Die Forelle, Op. 
32. Die Allmacht, Op. 79, No. 2. 
Standchen from “Schwanengesang”’; 
Wanderers Nachtlied No. 2, Op. 96, 
No. 3. Die bise Farbe from “ Die 
Schéne Miillerin, Op. 25 ” (Schubert). 
Die Mainacht, Op. 43, No. 2 
(Brahms). Es muss ein Wunder- 
bares sein (Liszt). Verborgenheit 
(Wolf). En svane, Op. 25, No. 2. 
En drom, Op. 48, No. 6 (Grieg). 
Standchen, Op. 17, No. 2. Morgen, 
Op. 27, No. 4 (R. Strauss). Svarta 
rosor, Op. 36, No. 1 (Sibelius). 
Tonerna (Sjéberg). Lilacs, Op. 21, 
No. 5 (Rachmaninov). Ideale (Tosti). 
Jussi Bjérling (tenor), Frederick 
Schauwecker (piano). H.M.V. ALP 
1187 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

If you already possess various of these 
songs sung by Hislop or Gerhardt or 
Elisabeth Schumann you may find these 
versions rather blunt, without enough 


subtlety or colour. But if you reflect on the 
usual assignations of this tenor, you will 
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admit the collection shows a high standard 
of taste and musicianship, even if not all 
of the songs come over with that warmth 
which makes it seem an ideal performance. 
But the singing is good and the several 
languages, including Rachmaninov in Eng- 
lish, are well enough managed (though 
in Wanderers Nachtlied -he_ sings 
* schweigen ” as ‘“‘schoueigen’’). The 
robuster the song, the better, yet on the 
whole the gentle ones, A Swan and so 
on, come off quite well, and the recording 
is well balanced. What is a grave defect, 
however, in this sort of recital is an accom- 
panist who acts merely as a sort of dumb 
waiter. It is extremely difficult to “ get 
on with” a song such as Die Mainacht 
or Strauss’s Morgen when the pianist is 
hanging fire all the time to see if the famous 
tenor would like to dwell a little longer on 
this note or that. The lack of a bracing 
rhythmic sense in the piano parts handicaps 
many of Mr. Bjérling’s best intentions. But 
the total effect is far from negligible. 
P.H.-W. 


*xBROADCAST RECITAL (June 5th, 
1952). The Fairy lough, Op. 77, 
No. 2 (Stanford) ; A Soft day, Op. 
141, No. 3 (Stanford) ; Love is a 
bable, Op. 152, No. 3 (Parry) ; 
Silent Noon (Vaughan Williams) ; 
Go not, happy day (Bridge) ; Sleep 
(Warlock) ; Pretty Ringtime (War- 
lock) ; O Waly, waly (arr. Britten) ; 
Come you not from Newcastle ? 
(arr. Britten) ; Kitty my love (arr. 
Hughes). Kathleen Ferrier (con- 
tralto), Frederick Stone (piano). 
Decca LX3133 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

In the Kathleen Ferrier memorial volume 
reviewed elsewhere in this number Benjamin 
Britten describes a recorded broadcast made 
by Miss Ferrier, Peter Pears and himself 
early in 1952 (which included his canticle 
Abraham and Isaac) that, when permission 
was sought, after her death, to issue it 
commercially, was found to have been 
destroyed “‘ in the course of events”. By 
June of that year, however, the authorities 
at the B.B.C. seem to have realised the 
singer was gravely ill and to have given 
orders for her recordings to be preserved. 
To this circumstance we owe this lovely 
record of her art, a complete recital of 
English and Irish songs. 

Here is The Fairy lough with its famous 
long phrase beautifully negotiated, but 
otherwise finding the singer not quite 
settled down. A Soft day is exquisitely done 
—the quiet thankfulness with which she 
sings “Thank God” is most moving— 
and Love is a bable, one of her favourite 
songs and a test of rapid changes of 
expression, is enchanting. Nothing in the 
recital touched me so much as the way in 
which Kathleen Ferrier sings, in Silent 
Noon, the lines “‘ your eyes smile peace ” 
and “so this winged hour is dropped to us 
from above ’’. She puts more meaning into 
that last word than I have ever before 
heard done. 

Go not, happy day and Pretty Ringtime are 
joyously sung, and of course the singer is in 
her element in the folk songs. I believe 
Kitty, my love, was the last thing I heard her 
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sing at her last recital at the Royal Fest: ,al 
Hall. 

This is a recording of a recording, and 
therefore not of first-rate quality. The piano 
tone of Frederick Stone’s excellent accom- 
paniments is tubby and the lovely voice is 
robbed of some of its bloom ; but these are 
small defects compared with the joy of 
finding that there was this recording to be 
made available to us, and to provide many 
revealing glimpses of the great singer’s art. 

A.R 


*xCHORAL RECITAL. Bandelterzett, 
K.441 (Mozart). La Pastorella 
(Schubert). Stamdchen (Schubert). 
Vienna Boys’ Choir (Peter Lacovich). 
Spharenklange (Joseph Strauss). 
Rosen aus dem siiden (Johann 
Strauss). Vienna Boys’ Choir 
(Friedrich Brenn). Philips NBR6007 
(10 in., 24s. 64d.). 

Bandelterzett is a light-hearted trio which 
begins “‘ Liebes Mandel, wo is’s Bandel ? ” 
and, in the absence of the sleeve note, I 
take it to be a comic dialect piece. La 
Pastorella, with words by Goldoni, was set 
by Schubert both as a vocal quartet for 
equal voices and also as a solo song (in 
which form Mattiwilda Dobbs recently 
recorded it), and Standchen is not the famous 
Rellstab setting, but a work with words by 
Grillparzer, scored for contralto solo and 
chorus (S.S.A.A.), which used to be well 
known, and perhaps still is, at competitive 
festivals. 

The Vienna Boys’ Choir sing these 
pieces, and the arrangements of the two 
waltzes, with the fresh tone, excellent intona- 
tion, and unfailing enthusiasm for which 
it is famous. The piano accompaniments 
are played with zest, though they are rather 
heavy handed and not too well recorded, but 
the young gentlemen see to it we do not 
hear much of them once they begin to sing. 
One should pick out a number or two from 
this disc, as the pieces are all sung in much 
the same bright and eager way and it is 
apt to become monotonous. Best of all is © 
the Roses of the South waltz, which is quite 
enchanting. The voices are well recorded 
and balanced. A.R 


*RECITAL. Frauenliebe und Leben, 
Op. 42 (Schumann) ; An Die Musik, 
Op. 88, No. 4. Ganymed, Op. 19, 
No. 3 (Schubert); Von ewiger 
Liebe, Op. 43, No. 1. O wiisst’ ich 
doch den Weg zuriick, Op. 63, No.8 
(Brahms) ; Ich liebe dich, Op. 37, 
No. 2. Ruhe, meine Seele, Op. 27, 
No. 1 (R. Strauss); At rting 
(Rogers) ; Morning (Speaks) ; We 
have turned again home 
(McArthur) ; When I have sung my 
songs (Charles). Kirsten Flagstad 
(soprano), Edwin McArthur (piano). 
H.M.V. ALPrig1 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This is an odd mix-up. What Philip 

Hope-Wallace has called the “ leisurely 

majesty” of Flagstad’s singing is one of 

the things that make her Lieder singing 
unsatisfactory. There is no time for 

** leisurely majesty ” in the interpretation 

of Lieder, everything has to tell and at once. 

Thus in Er, der Herrlichste von Allen the 

singer holds up the rhythm at nearly 
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every one of the “ turns ”, with the result 
that the song falls to pieces. There are at 
least two unwanted ritardandos in Du Ring 
an meinem Finger, and nothing approaching 
Innig (intimate feeling) marked at the head 
of the song. The one song of the cycle in 
which Madame Flagstad sounds completely 
at home is An meinem Herzen, an meiner Brust, 
a song of baby worship. 


An die Musik is beautifully done and the 
singer’s opulent tone gives splendour to the 
concluding phrases of Ganymed, but I felt a 
lack of intensity in Von ewiger Liebe. If 
Edwin McArthur, whose accompanying 
almost throughout is quite remarkably 
insensitive and metrical, had given the 
singer a chance she would have been much 
more moving in Brahms’s poignant song 
O wisst ich doch den Weg zuriick (‘‘ Oh, that 
I might retrace the way’), but it cannot 
survive such a lack of tenderness in the 
piano part. One showy Strauss song 
(Ich liebe dich) and one of rather 
better quality conclude the serious part of 
the business. Then come the “ encores ”’. 
Pearls (though one of them is false) having 
been given to the swine, they are now pre- 
sented with their natural food. Is that the 
argument ? The record is headed Recital 
and represents, one must suppose, the sort 
of programme Madame Flagstad gave her 
American audiences. Were there really no 
worthy American songs that might have been 
included or had the all-powerful women’s 
clubs to be placated ; or does Madame 
Flagstad perhaps like this sort of thing ? 
One of the songs is by her accompanist. 
The voice is well recorded, the piano 
much less so. 


*xCHANTS DE LA FRANCE. La belle 
est au jardin d’amour (Picardy). 
Qu’on you n’éro _ pitehounélo 
(Rouergue). Y a rien de si char- 
mant. Petite Claudinette (Savoy). 
Som-Som. La fermo d’un paure 
omé (Languedoc). Ma douce amie 
(Brittany). Au berduré (Béarn). 
De bon matin je me suis levé 
(Auvergne). L’hiver sera bientét 
passé (Dauphiny). O ciuciarella! 
(Corsica). Sé lo voy (Haut-Quercy). 
Bon mati me Ilevi (Roussillon). Sur 
la Montagne (Gascony). Lucie 
Daullene (soprano), Joseph Cante- 
loube (piano). Harmonised by Joseph 
Canteloube.’ Oiseau-Lyre OL50047 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Regional songs given fancy piano accom- 
paniments, sometimes reticent and happy, 
sometimes obtrusive, such as the one which 
turns a Corsican lullaby into something 
which keeps reminding you of Wolf’s 
Verlassenes Magdlein. Another surprise is 
the singer, who has one of those astonish- 
ingly shallow light French voices. When I 
first put the record on, it sounded so like the 
tiny, tinny little voice of Disney’s Minnie 
Mouse that I thought I must have put on a 
33} at 78 by mistake. After a few songs the 
artistry of the singer in turning this (to 
English ears) curious voice to account 
begins to be pleasing. She is a real artist 
and the timbre is something to treasure at 
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all events as a curiosity. The songs are 
fascinating. I was enchanted with half of 
them, especially by Sé lo voy (‘If you 
like”), a pastoral dialogue noted down by 
Quercy while a shepherd and a shepherdess 
were singing at each other across the 
valley of the Lot. Ma douce amie from 
Brittany is one of those folk songs which, 
without trying, achieve the status of the 
most recherché musical poem. I didn’t 
care much for the accompaniment, but the 
effect of the song is as pure as (say) Berlioz’s 
L’ Absence. P.H.-W. 


OPERATIC 


*BELLINI. Norma. 

Norma 

Maria Meneghini Callas (sop.) 
Pollione Mario Filippeschi (ten.) 
Adalgisa Ebe Stignani (mezzo-sop.) 
Oroveso Nicola Rossi-Lemeni (bass) 
Flavio Paolo Caroli (ten.) 
Clotilde Rina Cavallari (sop.) 
Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala 
Opera House, Milan (Tullio Serafin). 
Chorus Master: Vittore Veneziani. 
Columbia 33CX1179-81 (three 12 in., 
109s. 44d.). 

I had looked forward so keenly to this 
new Norma that my disappointment may 
slightly falsify my criticism of the set. Yet 
disappointment there must be. Even if you 
are not, as I am, a devoted admirer of this 
nobly elegiac opera, you will admit that 
many pages in it, not merely Casta Diva but 
also the sublime finale, are worth recording 
well. We have not had a complete Norma 
since the Parlophone issue with Cigna 
trumpetting away as the Druidess, and 
though she achieved a certain nobility in 
many places, her dramatic coloratura was 
erratic and the recording as a whole was 
poor. Now, with Callas, the most admired 
of current Normas, and the new recording 
skills, one had hoped for something better. 
I won’t say there are not many lovely things, 
but to take only one instance, nothing I have 
tried yet will make the great finale (from 
‘Deh non volerli vittime”’) sound any- 
thing but thick, harsh and distorted. 


Second disappointment: the “ support- 
ing cast” as Wardour Street would call 
them, are not in good form. The veteran 
Tullio Serafin conducts spaciously, which 
is good ; but also rather sluggishly, which 
is not. Vittorio Gui at Covent Garden was 
far better. However certain things, notably 
the violoncello melody of Norma’s distraught 
brooding is beautifully played (side 4). 
Rossi-Lemeni did far better in “Ite sul 
colle’? on his LP recital. Here he blusters 
and applies little nudges to the expressive- 
ness which is utterly wrong for Bellini. The 
tenor, after trying a while to preserve a 
suitable style, succumbs and sings simply as 
if this were Puccini, popping in a sob or two 
whenever he feels he is not making enough 
of the music. To hear this good fellow in 
exchanges with Callas’s Norma, where he 
has to echo her phrases, is like seeing a 
dancing bear trying to imitate the adagio 
of Margot Fonteyn—pathetic in the wrong 
sense ! 
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Saddest of all to relate the majestic 
Stignani (whom hitherto I have always 
regarded as a fairly flawless vocalist, even 
if only a second class artist interpreter) 
sounds both puffed and overtired. She 
does a few things well, but her big moments 
are below her own best standard. Again 
it is very striking to hear her with Callas, 
for instance in the opening exchanges of 
‘* Mira, o Norma’. Stignani begins it 
and sings it with nice smooth tone. Then 
Callas repeats the phrase and it is like 
hearing a master violinist showing how it 
should be done. 


So, finally what about Callas, which 
some people would say, and _ perhaps 
rightly, is all that really matters in con- 
sidering Norma? As I have suggested, 
where it is a question of musicianship and 
of dramatic interpretation and coloration of 
the voice she is quite magnificent, her 
phrasing has an etched quality, she is at 
once a great dramatic artist and great 
singer in the way that Frida Leider was. 
The musicianship of her Casta Diva leaves 
most of the versions I know as non-starters, 
the glissando passages in the cabaletta 
‘Deh bello a me ritorna” shortly after- 
wards are breathtaking, Norma’s anguish 
when she finds out that she is betrayed, the 
reproachful dignity and biting scorn of her 
scenes with the wretched Pollione and her 
hieratic magnanimity in dealing with her 
rival—all these are truly wonderful. She 
also makes you hear the music for the first 
time (an overworked description no doubt, 
but a quality not otherwise easy to describe). 


Why then do I talk of disappointment ? 
Because this tremendous assumption is full 
of flaws and the recording adds others of 
its Own, since it seems unable to catch her 
sudden attack and sforzandi without 
blasting. Artist though she be, she is not a 
technically satisfying singer. Her scale is 
lamentably uneven. Some marvellously 
attacked high note on which she is wishing 
to exercise a diminuendo turns into: a 
squally, fluctuating hoot as her voice “ goes 
back in her throat”. Her tone is often 
forced or “boxed in”. The result for 
those who care about singing (as distinct 
from those merely interested in a dramatic 
interpretation) is a constant anxiety and 
strain. No singer, no Norma for that 
matter, is likely to be flawless. Ponselle had 
some of the same defects, including the 
nasal dead wood-patch in her top notes, 
but somehow to-day’s recording ought to be 
able to tone down the blemishes, and this 
one seems only to emphasise them. 

These are purely personal views, I would 
stress. But a disappointment the set 
remains for me, memorial to great artistry 
though it be. P.H.-W. 





THE ENCHANTMENT OF HUMPERDINCK’S 


Hansel & Gretel 
ON LONG PLAYING RECORDS 
COLUMBIA 33CX1096-7 (72/11 complete) 


A line-by-line translation of the new libretto is now 
available from your Record Dealer, price 4/6d 
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*VERDI. Solenne in quest’ ora from 
“La Forza del Destino”, Act 3. Io 
Pho auto from “Don Carlo”, 
Act 1. Jussi Bjérling (tenor), Robert 
Merrill (baritone), Emil Markow 
(bass), RCA Victor Orchestra 
(Renato Cellini). Oh! mostruosa 
colpa!. Si, pel ciel marmoreo 
giuro ! from “ Otello”, Act 2. 

*PUCCINI. In un coupé ?. O Mimi, 
tu pia non torni from “La Bohéme”’, 
Act 4. 

*BIZET. Au fond du temple saint 
from ‘‘ Les Pécheurs de Perles ’’, Act 1. 
Jussi Bjérling (tenor), Robert 
Merrill (baritone), RCA Victor 
Orchestra (Renato Cellini). H.M.V. 
BLP1053 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Rightly this tenor and baritone are 
thought of as among the best fitted to sing 
the big operatic duets to-day and most of 
this excellent dual recital calls for no new 
recommendation. 

The unusual inclusion is the scene at the 
close of the first act of Don Carlo, where Posa 
is trying to persuade the unhappy heir 
apparent to go away and forget his so 
awkward love for his step mother. It is a 
fine scene and a decidedly valuable 
addition to the Verdi repertory. The Otello 
scene is so exciting, one wishes that more 
of it had been recorded—even if that had 
meant a little less of the groaning old Bizet 
duet. Fine recording. P.H.-W. 


*xMASSENET. Werther. 
Charlotte, the Bailiff’s daughter 
Suzanne Juyol (sop.) 
Sophie, her sister Agnes Leger (sop.) 


Werther Charles Richard (ten.) 
Albert Roger Bourdin (bar.) 
The Bailiff Michael Roux (bass) 


Schmidt, friend of the Bailiff 

Camille Rouquetty (ten.) 
Johann Marcel Depraz (bass) 
Chorus and Orchestra, Theatre 
National de l’Opéra-Comique de 
Paris (George Sebastian). Nixa 
ULP9233-1/3 (three 12 in., 1ogs. 44d.). 

In his interesting sleeve-note Herbert 
Weinstock attributes the failure of Massenet’s 
operas (Manon excepted) to hold the stage 
to-day outside France to the lack of singers 
who are also talented actors: and he 
supports his view with the evidence that, 
in America, Geraldine Farrar and Mary 
Garden were the most celebrated exponents 
of the part of Charlotte in Werther. 

It is certainly no use trying to popularise 
this opera, as Sadlers Wells courageously 
did, by putting it on in English: for its 
period libretto will simply not survive 
translation and the casting offers insuperable 
difficulties. Those of us who have an 
affection for Massenet’s charming music 
(and indeed all who appreciate refined 
lyricism) can, at any rate, solace ourselves 
with this reasonably good, if not outstand- 
ing, performance of the opera. 

There is practically no dramatic action 
in Goethe’s novel, The Sorrows of Werther, 
a fact hinted at in Thackeray’s satire : 

Charlotte, having seen his body 
Borne before her on a shutter, 
Like a well-conducted person 
Went on cutting bread and butter. 
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and Charlotte’s attention to the appetites 
of her numerous small brothers and sisters 
is one of the significant episodes of Act 1 ! 
But there are many charming details and 
touching moments and Massenet’s lyrical 
inspiration rarely flags. In dramatic 
orchestral outbursts he is apt to fall back 
on conventional formulas, and is more than 
once extraordinarily clumsy in the use of 
the brass. Though written for a mezzo- 
soprano, and sung by one at the first 
performance in Paris, Charlotte is usually 
allotted to a soprano. Suzanne Juyol’s poor 
performance of Carmen, in the Columbia 
set, made me slightly apprehensive as to 
what her Charlotte would be like: but 
after a rather insensitive start she settles 
into the part (softened perhaps by the lovely 
moonlight music in the first act) and, 
though never challenging comparison with 
Ninon Vallin, sings acceptably, touchingly 
in the famous Air des lar:res, and with real 
force in the great appeal to God just before 
Werther appears in Act 3. 

When he gets his voice away from him, 
as he most often does, Charles Richard 
sings well, and he wisely underplays the 
constant note of self pity in his part. He is 
at his best in the love scene of Act 1 (the 
moonlight again!), in his meeting with 
Charlotte in Act 2 (most sensitively done) 
and in his death scene. His singing of the 
Ossian air (“‘ Pourquoi me Reveiller ’’) is 
curiously ineffective and, I fear, merely 
reminded me of how perfectly suited to the 
part of Werther Nicolai Gedda would be. 

Agnes Leger does her best with the 
soubrette part of Sophie and is not more 
coy than is strictly necessary: but she 
should check a tendency to rush at her 
notes. Her little song to laughter, in Act 3, 
is dragged in all too obviously as a vehicle 
for a brief vocal display, but the display is 
quite pleasing. 

The men are all excellent, in particular 
Michael Roux as a most genial Bailiff and 
Roger Bourdin as the much tried Albert. 

George Sebastian directs the opera with 
loving care and gets really fine string tone 
from his orchestra all the way through, 
but much less good tone from his brass: 
and the recording, excellent of the voices, 
almost always fails to give enough support 
in the dramatic moments. I am sure, too, 
that the Wetzlar church could have 
afforded a better instrument than the 
out-of-tune harmonium that has to suggest 
a real organ in Act 2. This is a real blot. 

The thing I shall remember longest is 
the exquisite orchestral playing of the 
moonlight music in Act 1, music which has 
indeed “un sentiment pénétrant” and 
which sums up Massenet’s special genius. 

The record surfaces, be it noted, are 
remarkably silent. 


Decca LXT2898 

The Decca Record Company have kindly 
pointed out an error in the review of the 
above record which appeared in the August 
issue of THE GRAMOPHONE. It was suggested 
that the excerpts from Donizetti’s Lucia di 
Lammermoor constituted a transfer from the 
original 10 inch LP (LX 3114), whilst in 
fact the excerpts were re-recorded for the 
purpose of the new issue. 
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*VERDI. Recit. : Son giunta ! gra:ie, 
O Dio! Aria: Madre, Maire, 
pietosa vergine (Act 2). Pace, Pace, 
mio Dio (Act 4) from “ La Forza cel 
Destino’. Zinka Milanov (soprazio), 
Robert Shaw Chorale (Robert Shaw) 


bf 


RCA Victor Orchestra (Ren:to 
Cellini). H.M.V. 7ER5032 (7 in., 
15s. 11d.). 


Good but not so good that one wants to 
abandon other versions. The singer is 
afflicted with a slight judder under full 
pressure of emotion and that spoils the 
sweep of the wonderful prayer in the 
monastery courtyard (with Robert Shaw 
monks intoning off stage). If the whole of 
** Pace, pace” were sung as the opening 
note is sung—absolutely steady and of 
wonderful glowing quality—this would 
indeed be the definitive version. But as the 
aria progresses, there is labouring and 
pushing which spoil it. P.H.-W. 


*xVERDI. Duet: Gia nella notte 
densa (Act 1). Credo (Act 2). 
Duet : Tu! indietro! fuggi! (Act 
2). Duet : Dio ti giocondi, O sposo 
(Act 3). Monologue: Dio, mi 
potevi scagliar tutti mali della 
miseria (Act 3). Salce, Salce (Act 
4). Ave Maria (Act 4). Niun mi 
tema se aneo armato mi _ vede 
(Act 4) from ‘‘Oce!lo’’. Eleanor Steber 
(soprano), Ramon Vinay (tenor), 
Frank Guarrera (baritone), Orch- 
estra of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association of New York (Fausto 
Cleva). Philips ABL3005 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

A highly successful and enjoyable record 
which “ pots ” this great opera artistically. 
The recording is firm, strong and clear and 
there is real quality, to say nothing of a 
true reproduction of the character of the 
singing and the music (vocal “character” 
often seems to evaporate from LP opera). 
To say that I prefer Fausto Cleva’s conduct- 
ing to Toscanini’s may sound odd, but I 
fancy the singers might think it, if not say it. 
They are allowed to expand and to make 
their points. Perhaps the orchestra needs 
bringing up a little more in the pleading 
and ironical exchanges in the third act and 
in the love duet of the first act both singers 
allow ardour to jostle their phrasings a 
trifle. But at crucial points such as “‘ Amen 
risponda” Eleanor Steber sings with 
great beauty, which quality flowers again 
in the Willow song and prayer in the last 
act. Frank Guarrera is not the most subtle of 
Iagos, but in the Credo and in the Dream in 
the second act, too, he is excellent and acts 
effectively with the voice. Vinay and he 
give a splendid account of one of the most 
exciting and disturbing scenes in all opera 
and with more dramatic variety than 
Bjorling and Merrill (q.v.). The only defect 
is that Vinay’s tone is rather monotonously 
dark and he sometimes pushes too much, 
but the whole conception of the role is finely 
imagined, deeply felt. Both the great 
monologue and the death are, I think, the 
best of their kind (i.e. as separate numbers) 
since Melchior’s German H.M.V. disc of 
long ago. 

In short a most valuable Verdi addition 
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PEAK PERFORMANCE:-REVOLUTIONARY DESIGN 


This revolutionary glass-topped Console was demon- 
strated for the first time at the Radio Exhibition. The 
‘* clearview ”’ plate-glass panel is more than an attractive 
design: it is essentially practical with many opera- 
tional advantages. The new Console is a distinguished 
addition to the TRIXETTE “ peak performance ” range 
of 3-speed gramophones. 


The ‘contemporary cabinet, beautifully finished with 
selected walnut veneers, incorporates the latest feature 
in console gramophone design—a transparent plate-glass 
top enables all operations to be effected with consummate 
ease and comfort—no 
stooping or fumbling and 
consequent damage to 
the record or pick-up. 
Designed for the con- 
noisseur, the Recital is 
fitted with the new Trix 
T.41 quality amplifier 
with Bass and Treble 
controls, giving repro- 
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to satisfy the most ex- 
acting critic. 
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and to those who do not mind potted opera 
in principle and can do without the storm 
music, Emilia and one or two ensembles 
possibly the best Otello bargain there is. The 
scenes are separated by scrolls. 


P.H.-W. 


xOPERATIC RECITALS. O s&iume 
linger nicht from “Le Nozze di 
Figaro”; Ach, ich fihl’s from 
“Die Zauberfléte”’ (Mozart). Die 
letzte Rose from ‘‘Martha’”’ (Flotow). 
Kennst du das Land? from 
** Mignon ” (Thomas). Margot Guil- 
leaume (soprano), Orchestra of 
the Stidtische Oper, Berlin (Walter 
Lutze). Telefunken TM68025 (10 in., 
18s. o}d.). 


A pleasing record and a pleasing singer, 
with taste, sense of time and fitness and a 
beautifully produced voice who knows what 
is meant by legato. Although the singer’s 
position is too near the microphone and 
there may be more of that “‘ empty hall ” 
resonance than everyone cares for, these are 
most satisfying performances, especially of 
“ The Last Rose ” and “* Connais-tu le pays ”’, 
two melodies of great beauty which senti- 
mentality or the heavy singing they usually 
get can utterly ruin. Here they are sung 
just right, and charm us afresh. 

I never much care for Susanna’s aria in 
German and I find this stern German drill 
sergeant way with Mozart—unyielding 
tempo and all appoggiaturas omitted— 
curiously alien to the genius of the com- 
poser. The accompaniment in “ Deh 
vieni ” sounds like a music teacher showing 
a very dull pupil how it ought to go and 
surely that is not the effect to suggest ? 
However, both the arias, if not perfection, 
are excellently given. P.H.-W. 


*xWAGNER. Recit.: Die Frist ist um. 
Aria : Wie oft in Meeres tiefsten 
Schlund (Act I). Jo-ho-hoe! Jo-ho- 
ho-hoe! (Senta’s Ballad). Duet: 
Wie aus der Ferne, Langst (Act 
II) from “ Die Fliegende Hollander ”’. 
Sigurd Bjoérling  (bass-baritone), 
Leonie Rysanek (soprano), Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra, Chorus 
of the Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden (Wilhelm  Schuchter). 
Columbia 33C1035 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 
SP : Recitative Act 1—LX 1562. Senta’s 
Ballad—LX 1573. 


In the recitative and aria with which this 
disc begins the Dutchman describes the 
brief suspension of his endless wandering, as 
another seven years have passed and he is 
allowed to land in search of a redeemer 
whom he feels he never will find. Sigurd 
Bjérling, though perhaps his voice is not 
quite dark enough in quality, gives a fine 
and dramatic performance of the declam- 
atory music—some of the best in the opera— 
but Leonie Rysanek is not so successful in 
Senta’s Ballad and sings with less assurance 
than when I heard her at Covent Garden in 
Strauss’s Die Liebe der Danae. The opening 
calls of ‘‘ Jo-ho-hoe ! ” should be perfectly 
poised and without a trace of wobble—one 
calls to mind Flagstad and Ohms—and the 
tone at the top of the first lyrical phrase in 
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the Ballad needs more support than Miss 
Rysanek gives it. 

The love duet is conventional stuff, 
and though well enough sung there seems 
to be some playing about with the levels 
that is disconcerting. 

The balance between voices and orchestra 
is adequate and Wilhelm Schuchter makes 


many telling points in the orchestral part. ° 
A.R. 


*WAGNER. Als du in Kiihnem sange 
(Act 1). Blick’? ich umher (Act 2). 
Wie Todesahnung. O du, Mein 
holder abendstern (Act 3) from 
“Tannhauser’. Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau (baritone), Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Wilhelm  Schiichter). 
H.M.V. 7ER5033 (7 in., 15s. 11d.). 

The singer catches the character of 

Wolfram perfectly. He sings the evening 

star aria with exactly the right grave 

wonder and without the wholly inappro- 
priate whine which all too often comes into 
the singing of this much hackneyed scene. 

The recording is good, the orchestral 

playing lovely and the whole conception 

thoroughly artistic. P.H.-W. 


POETRY AND DICTION 


*HOMAGE TO DYLAN THOMAS. 
Requiem Canto (Louis MacNeice). 
“Return Journey” (Hugh Griffiths). 
A Hunchback in the Park : Poem in 
October (Richard Burton). A Visit 
to Grandpa’s (Emlyn Williams). 
Fern Hill (Richard Burton). Argo 
RGag (12 in., 36s. 54d.). Recorded at 
the Globe Theatre, London, on 
January 24th, 1954. 

By the tragic death of Dylan Thomas on 
November gth last year, English literature 
sustained its heaviest blow of the present 
century. The claim is, no doubt, a large 
one ; none the less few dispute it. Thomas 
was a great poet and a vital, passionate, 
volatile man, uniquely gifted by the gods 
which sport with men. Unlike many con- 
temporary poets he was superbly word- 
intoxicated—the excessively intellectual 
style, the bare bones of poetry, meant 
nothing to him: he consistently “ spoke 
out ” and clothed his speech in imagery and 
word-music of the utmost splendour. In the 
words of Dame Edith Sitwell, printed on 
the sleeve of this record, ‘‘ His loss to poetry 
and to his friends is not to be borne.” 

“‘ Homage to Dylan Thomas ” was made 
during the Memorial Programme sponsored 
by the Sunday Times and staged at the Globe 
Theatre on January 24th, 1954. It opens 
with Louis MacNeice’s moving Requiem 
Canto spoken by MacNeice in dry, matter- 
of-fact tones, strikingly different from 
Thomas’s own style but not less affecting 
for that—it is obviously a piece inspired by 
deep love and passionate regret. The rest 
of the record is devoted to Thomas’s own 
work. Richard Burton reads three of the 
poet’s best-known poems in tones that bring 
to life the richly imaginative idiom quite 
admirably. There is, thank heaven, no 
personical “ poetic ” drearines; here. Poem 
in October might well be thought of as 
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Thomas’s finest lyric poem: it demands to 
be spoken, and Mr. Burton gets right to 
the heart of it. 

The two sketches, Return Journey and 
A Visit to Grandpa’s, spoken by Hugh 
Griffiths and Emlyn Williams are little 
masterpieces: they are also extremely 
funny. Although this was a sad and solemn 
occasion, the audience are frequently moved 
to bursts of unconstrained laughter. Indeed, 
not the least moving thing about this record 
is the way in which at his own memorial the 
poet’s own voice breaks through to make 
the mourning world still laugh, probably 
despite itself. And I am sure Thomas him-. 
self would have wanted it that way. 

The recording is excellently contrived : 
sometimes the voices have a trace of large- 
hall echo, but it is all clear as a bell, 
undistorted, and all the speakers articulate 
their words admirably. I cannot recommend 
this record too highly: it is a noble and 
vital tribute to departed genius. B.J. 


* THOMAS. Under Milk Wood. Richard 
Burton, Hugh Griffith and cast of 
the original B.B.C. production given 
on January 25th, 1954. Produced by 
Douglas Cleverdon. Argo RG21-22 
(two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

Fortunately, Under Milk Wood has been 
broadcast several times and already much 
discussed, so admirers of Thomas will know 
a good deal about it. As it is styled “‘ a play 
for voices ”, originally intended for radio, 
it is obviously fitted equally well for 
recording, and all I need really say is that 
the fine B.B.C. production of Douglas 
Cleverdon has been transferred to discs 
with great skill, and to express to Argo the 
gratitude of all of us for having made 
available in permanent form one of the 
most imaginative masterpieces of present- 
day literature. Anyone who buys these two 
records has a rare treat in store—all 
Thomas’s exuberant humour, rich poetic 
fancy, and mastery of language are here in 
full measure ; and I am prepared to wager 
with the world at large that appreciation 
and enjoyment will increase with each 
successive playing for years to come. In 
other words, this is an investment that will 
pay handsome dividends. B.}. 


Classical LP Catalogue 
The December issue of THE Gramo- 
PHONE CxrassicAL LP CatTaALocuE will be 
ready in good time for you to choose your 
Christmas records. Bigger than ever 
before, it offers the only complete guide to 
Classical LP releases in the United Kingdom 
fully inclusive from June, 1950, to December, 
1954, listing all LP, MP, Standard and 
Extended 45s and Recorded Tape. Price 
as. 6d. or 2s. gd. direct from the publishers, 
49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 

Annual subscriptions tos. post free. 


Have you seen the booklet 


“POETRY & DRAMA” 
listing H.M.V. and 
Columbia Records ? 

Price 6d. available from 
Record Dealers 
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THE DGG. ARCHIVE PRODUCTION 


By LIONEL SALTER 


HARD on the heels of H.M.V.’s History of Music in Sound, and 
ready to overtake it with giant strides, comes Deutsche 
Grammophon Gesellschaft’s Archive Production, now about 
to be marketed in this country by a new company called Heliodor. 
It should be made clear at the outset that the aims of the two series 
are entirely different: the H.M.V. is intended as a set of musical 
illustrations (in sound rather than in printed type) to the New 
Oxford History of Music ; the D.G.G. plan is to produce a large 
corpus of complete recordings covering fairly extensively the field 
of music from the 8th to the 18th centuries, paying particular 
attention to authenticity of texts, instruments and performance 
styles. The sheer size of the scheme—which calls for something like 
fifty LPs—is breath-taking, especially bearing in mind the enormous 
difficulties entailed in finding artists sufficiently versed in some of 
these early styles, even when the music has been made available. 
But with a boldness and vision which must excite our admiration, 
the undertaking has been announced in full in twelve “‘ research 
periods ”’, each subdivided into various aspects. I will try to 
summarise : 

Period I: Gregorian Chant—the Office ; the Mass; the Office of 
the Dead. Period II: Central Middle Ages—Troubadours, etc. ; 
music of the minstrels ; polyphony before 1300; Ars Nova in France. 
Period III; Early Renaissance—the Florentine group ; from Oswald 
von Wolkenstein to the Locheimer Liederbuch ; Dunstable and his 
circle ; the Netherlanders to Okeghem ; the Mastersingers. Period IV: 
High Renaissance—the Netherlanders from Josquin; at the court of 
Maximilian I ; Evangelical church music ; social music in Italy ; organ 
and lute ; Palestrina and his school ; dance music ; the German lied ; 
the French chanson ; Lassus; the Spanish masters; the Elizabethan 
age; the instrumental ensemble. Period V: 17th century Italy— 
monody and the vocal concerto; Monteverdi; the toccata; the 
cantata; the sonata. Period VI: German baroque—Schiitz ; clavier, 
organ and lute; the ensemble suite; the lied; the sonata; the 
spiritual concerto and church cantata. Period VII: 1650-1750— 
Purcell ; at the court of Louis XIV; carillon music of the Low 
Countries ; chamber and keyboard music from Couperin to Rameau. 
Period VIII: 18th century Italy—the concerto ; the Neapolitan group ; 
the harpsichord ; solo and trio sonatas. Period IX: Bach—cantatas ; 
motets ; Masses and Magnificats; Passions and oratorios ; songs and 
arias ; organ works ; keyboard works ; lute music ; chamber music ; 
instrumental concertos ; overtures and sinfonias; The Musical Offering 
and The Art of Fugue. Period X: Handel—orchestral concertos ; orgait 
concertos; German arias; Italian cantatas and duets; chamber 
music ; harpsichord music. Period XI: German pre-classics—Tele- 
mann; at the court of Frederick the Great ; vocal and instrumental 
domestic music. Period XII: Mannheim and Vienna—the Mannheim 
school; Divertimento and Serenade; from Galant to Biedermeier ; 
Gluck ; Mozart. 

A first issue of ten discs has been received for review; but 
before going into details one or two general points deserve comment. 
First, the new high standard set in the packing of the discs: each 
is contained in a fibre sleeve lined with plastic (polythene, I’m 
told it’s called) to prevent the slightest injury in storage. Second, 
the unique amount of detailed documentation given (on index 
cards) about each recording—in lieu of the normal programme 
notes. This is the scholar’s and encyclopaedist’s dream. We are 
given the composer’s name with dates and places of birth and 
death, full title (a rarity in itself these days), key and opus number, 
full particulars of first edition or location of the MS., edition or 
arrangement used, list of movements (with timings) and, in the 
case of extended vocal works, the complete text ; detailed list of 
artists, including notes on the provenance of any early instruments 
employed, and actual strength of orchestras and choirs; and 
finally, along with the names of the producer and engineer respons- 
ible for each side, the place and date of recording. A round of 
applause for the painstaking thoroughness of all this: it may cheer 
the Musical Quarterly to know that such zeal over documentatioa 
is equally appreciated here. 

For the most part, the recordings are truly splendid, and disc 
surfaces are unfailingly silent and free from pre-echo ; the standards 
of performance are high; and it is a matter for pleasurable 
surprise that so many good artists new to the gramophone have been 
discovered. Some faults—even some avoidable errors—there 


inevitably are: the timings which are noted down with sich 
apparent exactitude frequently turn out to be more than a liitle 
approximate, one way or the other ; items are not separated by 
scrolls, which makes them difficult to find ; an orchestra (in the 
Scarlatti disc) has been entered as a chorus; the atmosphere of 
authenticity is badly shaken by the use of a very free 20th-century 
transcription of a Monteverdi aria; the editors do not always 
seem to be conversant with the latest research, as for instance in 
the Handel disc below ; and one is taken aback by any reputable 
German scholar tripping over the business of B and B flat (in the 
Purcell list). But these are minor blemishes: let us turn to the 
actual discs. 


APM14018 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
HALLE, Adam de la : 

(a) Le jeu de Robin et 

Marion 
(b) 13 Rondeaux 
(c) 427 Dances of the 13th 
century . ; 

We begin with the trouvéres. Adam de la Halle’s Feu de Robin et 
Marion was a dramatic pastoral written for the French court at 
Naples towards the end of the 13th century: it had eleven 
characters, whose dialogue was broken up with scraps of music. 
Sixteen of these ditties—all strictly monodic—are given here, with 
admirably clear enunciation; sometimes voices answer each 
other (but never sing in more than one part), and there is a 
charming little piece (“I hear Robin fluting”) in which the 
soprano is joined by a recorder. The three-part polyphonic 
rondeaux introduce the lute and the mediaevel viols (fidulas, not to be 
confused with the 16th and 17th century viols) with the voices: 
remote as much of this music may seem, there are examples of 
striking beauty, such as the instrumental A Dieu comant amouretes. 
Even to the layman, however, the 13th century dances, performed 
with such skill and vivacity as they are here, will certainly prove 
irresistible and will set feet tapping. Most of these dances, gathered 
from the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, the Vatican Library and 
the British Museum, are anonymous, but three are by Guillaume 
d’Amiens, among them the graceful Main se levoit Aelis. Anyone 
who harbours a suspicion that “‘ this early stuff is only precious 
affectation ” should listen to the two-part Stantipes or La quarte 
Estampie réale or La Rotta, and be converted. 


Pro Musica Antiqua (Safford 
Cape) 


APM 14019 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

(a) 8 Madrigale e Caccie 

from the Squarcialupi 
Codex 

(b) DUFAY: 5 Sacred songs 

Ars Nova is not the easiest style to appreciate except to those 
schooled in its subtleties, but the easy assurance of Safford Cape’s 
accomplished group lends charm to their advocacy of the eight 
pieces from the Squarcialupi Codex—a parchment MS. belonging 
to the famous 15th-century Florentine organist Antonio 
Squarcialupi, and containing 352 examples of the Italian masters 
of the previous century. Most of those here are by the blind 
Francesco Landino, whose three-part Caro Signor, played on 
recorder, lute and tenor fidula, makes a delightful start to the side. 
The other pieces—all for two or three parts—are mostly vocal. 
Performance and recording alike are good. The lack of intermedi- 
ate scrolls, however, is a nuisance (as on the reverse side too), 
and the timings given on the detail card are inaccurate, the first 
piece by nearly a minute. Of the Dufay songs, Vergine bella (in a 
performance outstanding for the cool beauty of Jeanne Deroubaix’s 
singing) is on a text by Petrarch; the other four—Vexilla regis 
prodeunt, Flos florum, Veni creator spiritus, and Alma redemptoris mater— 
are liturgical. The curious slow endings of Nos. 3 and 5 of this 
group are worthy of the musician’s notice. The thin nasal tone of 
the mediaeval viols is admirably balanced against the voices: the 
sonority is a unique one. 


Pro Musica Antiqua (Safford 
Cape) 
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AP: 3006 (10 in., 27s. 34d.), 


CAMPIAN :: Songs from René Soames (tenor), 
Rosseter’s Book of Ayres Walter Gerwig (lute), 
(1601) Johannes Koch (viola da 

gamba) 


The ten songs to his own words contributed by Campian to 
Philip Rosseter’s Book of Ayres, set forth to be sung to the Lute, 
Orpherian and Base Violl are presented with intelligence and taste 
by one of the best-known singers of English songs. Soames’s 
clarity of enunciation and flexible phrasing help to compensate 
for a certain lack of vocal colour, which tends to make for monotony. 
Whatever experts may say about the rightness of this style, I 
cannot think that quiet impersonality suits the pathos of My love 
hath vowed (which is a woman’s song anyway) ; nor do I feel in 
this performance of Jt fell on a summer’s day (any more than in 
Deller’s recording) the twinkle in the eye that Campian certainly 
intended: more pointing of the words is called for in each case. 
The songs contain a good deal of variety, from the free metrical 
shape of My sweetest Lesbia to the regular dance-pattern of I care 
not for these ladies ; and the melodic line is often of great beauty— 
as for example in The cypress curtain of the night, which is surely one 
of Campian’s finest poems. The accompaniment is discreetly 
recorded and admirably played; but the engineers might have placed 
René Soames so that his intakes of breath were not so audible. 





Pro Musica Antiqua 


APM14020 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
(a2) MONTEVERDI : 
Lamento d’Arianna 
(1608) 


(b) MONTEVERDI : 
Sonata a 8 sopra 
* Sancta Maria ora 
pro nobis ” (1610) 

(c) CARISSIMI : 
Oratorium latinum, 
Jephthe (1650) 


Elisabeth Héngen (contralto), 
F. Leitner & R. Reinhardt 
(harpsichord), A. Graeser 
(double-bass) 
Instrumental group, Trebles 
of St. Hedwig’s Cathedral, 
Berlin. 
Conductor: Carl Gorvin 
J- Feyerabend (tenor), Lise 
Schwarzweller (soprano), C. 
Lipp (harpsichord), J. Koch 
(gamba), J. Lippert (double- 
bass), Nord-deutscher Sing- 
kreis 
Conductor : Gottfried Wolters 
One may be pardoned a gasp of incredulity at the outset of the 
splendid Lament from Arianna, for Carl Orff’s free transcription, 
with its boldly dissonant opening ritornello for harpsichord vier- 
handig (why, exactly ? will someone please enlighten me ?) and 
its altogether surprising realisation of the figured bass, though it 
obviously seeks to express passionate emotion, scarcely seems in 
keeping with this scholarly historical series. The performance as 
a whole may be deemed over-emphatic by some: certainly a 
steadier vocal line would have improved matters. The extract 
from the Monteverdi Vespers, on the other hand, is delightful, and 
this performance is particularly fascinating because the instru- 
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mental group includes two cornetti (Zinke), whose curious kazoo-like 
quality helps us to understand why they were once used so 
extensively alongside the human voice—for they sound at times as 
if they were actually uttering words. The lusty boys’ voices which 
repeat the plainsong fragment over and over again are at the other 
extreme from Miss Ritchie’s dulcet coo in the Oiseau-Lyre 
recording, but to my ears much more authentic: and they do not 
in any way obscure the ingeniously-moving parts of the sonata. 
Jephthe receives a first-rate performance and recording. This 
drama of Jephtha’s battle, the rejoicing at his victory, the pathos 
of his meeting with his daughter, and her resignation and lament 
for her virginity, is sketched rapidly but with complete mastery, 
and the score (for voices and continuo only) contains many 
moments of extreme beauty—such as the echo catching up the 
daughter’s lamentation, and the final chorus. Lise Schwarzweller, 
as the daughter, seems slightly ill at ease on her highest notes, but 
otherwise all the singing is most assured, the rhythm is lively, and 
the enunciation clear. A particular word of praise for the 
excellent chorus. This is a most valuable disc. 


APM14023 (12 in., 36s. 54d.) 


SCHUTZ : E. Lindermeier & A. Seitz 
Musicalische Exequien (sopranos), R. Michaelis (con- 
(1636) tralto), F. B. Riiggeberg & R. 


Gantner (tenors), B. Hanson 
& M. Proebstl (basses), O. 
Uhl (gamba), F. Ortner 
(double-bass), H. Wiesmeier 
(organ), Heinrich Schiitz 
Choir, Munich. Conductor: 
Karl Richter. 

Quite apart from any specifically historical contexts, this disc is 
most welcome to the catalogue ; for Schiitz’s Funeral Music for the 
Reuss family is among his finest creations, and in a performance 
of quality and dignity such as this remains deeply impressive. It is 
cast in a somewhat strange mould—a long German Requiem for 
solo voices, chorus and continuo ; an a cappella motet for double 
choir on the words “ Herr, wenn ich nur dich habe”; and a 
setting for chorus and continuo of St. Simeon’s text ‘‘ Herr, nun 
lassest du deinen Diener in Frieden fahren ”’, against which a trio 
of two Seraphim and a Blessed Spirit (directed by the composer 
to be placed in the distance) breathe consolation with the words 
“Selig sind die Toten”. For the most part this performance is 
excellent: the soloists are well chosen for their steady line and 
pleasing tone (the least satisfactory are the contralto, who has 
more vibrato than the others, and the first bass, who sounds a 
trifle uncouth in his solos) ; and the first tenor and the sopranos 
in particular are worth listening out for on a future occasion. The 
chorus words, thanks to the clear recording, are easily heard in 
the Requiem section, though one or two traces of nervous control 
of the chorus volume by the engineer are just noticeable. On side 
two the solo voices seem to have approached nearer the mike. 
However, this is being hypercritical: the only weakness in this 
disc which will strike most listeners is the drop in recorded clarity 
in the double-chorus motet, where also the sopranos push the 
intonation a fraction sharp. Apart from this, this issue is very 
highly commended. 

APM14027 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
PURCELL: 15 Fantasias for 

3> 45 5) 6 and 7 viols (1680) 

The description of the instruments used here as ‘‘ gambas”’, 
given on the detail card, may strike us at first as strange, since we 
habitually talk of the treble or tenor viol rather than the treble or 
tenor gamba ; but a few moments’ thought shows that the term is 
useful to distinguish between these viols, held upon the leg (gamba), 
and the mediaeval viols or fidulas, employed in previous discs of 
the series. The players of these magnificent Purcell Fantasias 
form the leading European ensemble of viols, and their thoughtful 
but.spirited performances bring the music to us as authentically as 
we are likely to get these days. In the Fantasias Purcell was looking 
backwards to the complex contrapuntal technique of his pre- 
decessors rather than forwards, as befitted the leading musical 
spirit of the Restoration; but his individual harmonic idiom 
shaped these finely-wrought polyphonic textures into a highly 
personal style. Some confusion is likely to arise from the order in 
which these pieces are here recorded ; for although the Nagel 
text has been followed, the four-part fantasias have been recorded 


Viols of the Schola Can- 
torum Basiliensis 
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in chronological order (each fantasia was dated by the composer). 
The full concordance is therefore as follows: Nos. 1-3, as in Nagel ; 
4 = Nagel 8; 5 = N.g (in B flat major, by the way, despite the 
card); 6=N.4; 7=N.10; 8=N.5;9=N.11; 10=N.6; 
11 = N.7; 12-15, as in Nagel. The recording is very clear ; but 
again there are no intermediate scrolls save between the four-part 
works and the others. 


APM14024 (12 in., 36s. 54d.) 
(a) A. SCARLATTI: 
Cantata, Su le 

sponde del Tebro 


Teresa Stich-Randall (sop- 
rano), Helmut Wobisch 
(trumpet), Camerata Aca- 
demica of the Salzburg 
Mozarteum. Conductor: B. 
Paumgartner. 

Emil Seiler (viola d’amore), 
J. Koch (viola da gamba), 
W. Gerwig (lute), K. E. 
Gliickselig (harpsichord). 
Ulrich Grehling (violin), A. 
Wenzinger (’cello), F. Neu- 
mayer (harpsichord). 


ARIOSTI: Lesson V 
in E minor, for 
viola d’amore (1724) 


(b) 


CORELLI: Sonata 
Op. 5 No. 12 in D 
minor “ La Follia ” 
(1700) 

The range of styles and of technique demanded of singers by 
composers at the turn of the 17th century is illuminatingly revealed 
by this fine cantata of Alessandro Scarlatti, fortunately discovered 
in the Cherubini Conservatory at Florence. Scored for soprano 
voice (probably a male soprano in the original) with strings, 

ontinuo and obbligato trumpet (brilliantly played here by Helmut 

Wobisch), the cantata runs the gamut of moods from pathos to 
vigour ; and though the gem of the work may be held to be the 
wonderfully touching recitative and slow arioso (“ Infelici miei 
lumi”), Scarlatti equally writes outstanding florid or lyrical 
sections. Teresa Stich-Randall gives a beautiful performance, 
technically assured and sensitive to every nuance of mood and 
meaning. The acoustics of the Felsenreitschule are a little diffuse, 
but we should welcome a performance so lively from outside a 
studio. I had not previously heard of Emil Seiler, but it is clear 
that his name can be added to the few first-class players of 
the viola d’amore. In this lively and captivating performance 
(which, through the use of the old Chor-ton, sounds nearly a third 
higher than what we think of as E minor) the harpsichord is used 
as continuo in the outer fast movements and the lute, with quiet 
effect, in the Largo. Corelli’s La Follia is so familiar as a showpiece 
for violinists that it is salutary to hear it in its correct perspective 
with harpsichord and ’cello continuo (the latter extremely well 
played) ; Mr. Grehling’s tone is not very ingratiating, but that is 
possibly due to the use of a baroque violin restored to its original 
size—our ideas of violin quality are inevitably coloured by the 
stronger-toned instruments of to-day. 


(c) 


APM14004 (12 in., 36s. 544.) 
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BACH: Cantata No. 56, Ich 
will den Kreuzstab gerne 
tragen and Cantata No. 82, 


Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 
(baritone), Hermann Tétt- 
cher (oboe), Berliner Motett- 


Ich habe genug enchor (in No. 56), Chamber 
Orch. Conductor : Karl 
Ristenpart. 

These two cantatas were written for an exceptional bass-baritone 
soloist, and Fischer-Dieskau was in his best form when these were 
recorded (in 1951). This is noble singing, with excellent breath 
control (though his intakes are too audible) ; and the taking of low 
G’s an octave higher (in No. 82) will probably upset no one. The 
voice is given rather a forward balance in relation to the instru- 
ments. No. 82 consists of three arias connected by recitatives: 
the Schlummert ein (which twice appears incomplete in the Anna 
Magdalena Book) is sung with great beauty. The orchestral 
accompaniment is neat and musicianly. In No. 56, the thought 
of the Cross leads Bach to expressive chromaticisms both in the 
opening aria and in the ensuing recitative ; but this is followed 
by a gay aria with an oboe obbligato (first-rate playing here, with 
a delightful harpsichord continuo). The second recitative brings 
back the thematic matter of the first Adagio, and the cantata closes 
with a chorale. The recording, though acceptable enough, is of 


not quite so high a standard as some other discs of this series ; 
and in No. 56 there is a distinct change of pitch between the first 
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movement and the rest. The movement timings of this cantata 
by the way, are spectacularly inaccurate: Endlich wird mein Foch 
for example, is 6’27”, not 2’13”. 
APM14006 
HANDEL: Water Berlin Philharmonic 

(Concerto No. 25) Orchestra (Fritz Lehmann) 

This is the one big disappointment so far. Not merely because 
Mr. Lehmann sticks to the Handel Geseilschaft’s jumble of move- 
ments, which it has been convincingly argued on grounds of key 
and instrumentation probably belong to two different sets of 
Water-music, but because the playing is humdrum and the 
recording indifferent. Part of the fuzziness and distant placing of 
the strings (especially in relation to the woodwind and the harpsi- 
chord) may be due to the venue—the Dahlem church in which, 
in the same lot of sessions, the Bach cantatas were made; but 
such string tone is frankly well below acceptance standards. The 
performance, too, reveals no insight into Handel Auffiihrungspraxis, 
and Mr. Lehmann is apt to let his strings scurry in fast movements. 
Documentation here needs checking: the Bourrée has been noted 
on the wrong side, and by the timing of No. 12 it looks as if the 
intention had originally been to repeat the piece. The pitch 
is a semitone sharp. 
AP13020 (10 in., 27s. 33d.) 
TELEMANN : 

Trio Sonata in D major 


Music 


G. Scheck (flauto traverso), 
E. Seiler (viola d’amore), 
F. Neumeyer (harpsichord), 
A. Wenzinger (gamba) 

Quartet in D minor (No.2 Emil Seiler Chamber En- 

of ‘* Musique de Table ”’ IT) semble 

This Trio is a pleasant, run-of-the-mill work without any special 
distinction (save for the curiously-headed third movement—Con 
gravita ma non grave—which turns out to be a minuet). Unfortu- 
nately, the balance has been misjudged, and the weak-toned early 
transverse flute is constantly swamped by the viola d’amore. On 
the other hand, the Quartet is a sheer delight. The balance 
between the three woodwinds—recorder, flute and oboe—is 
admirable, and their brilliant technique, delicate shaping and neat 
articulation make the music sound enchantingly fresh. The 
continuo is played by gamba (sometimes with bassoon added), a 
harpsichord which could with advantage have been less faint, and 
an occasional touch from the lute. The disc is well worth getting 
for this enchanting little work by itself. 





ALDO CICCOLINI 


Aldo Ciccolini (pronounced cheek-ko-lee-nee) was born in 
Naples, August 15th, 1925. At nine he was enrolled in the Naples 
Conservatory to study the piano with Paolo Denza, a Busoni pupil. 
He also studied composition and when he was fifteen wrote an 
oratorio, Saint Catherine of Siena, which was performed under his 
direction. He gave his first recital at the San Carlo Theatre at 13, 
made his official debut four years later in the same theatre, playing 
the Chopin F minor Concerto. But it was hardly the time to start 
a career. Naples was under continuous bombing. Twice the 
Ciccolini household was destroyed by bombs ; young Aldo himself 
barely escaped death as a hostage. 

When the Americans liberated Naples, Ciccolini was the first 
artist invited to play before the troops, and the first to play over the 
American radio. Resuming his interrupted career, he began to tour 
again, and won a series of awards including the Casella Prize and 
the Santa Cecilia Prize in Rome. 

In the spring of 1949 he went to Paris to enter the Marguerite 
Long-Jacques Thibaud International Piano Contest. He won the 
Grand Prix which launched him on a tour of Europe. On 
July 8th, 1949, he gave his first Paris recital. After successes in 
the great capitals cf Europe, he went to the United States via 
South America and made his debut with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony on November and, grd, and 5th, 1950, 
playing the Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto. ‘“‘ A virtuoso of the 
first class’, reported critic Virgil Thomson. He returned in 
1951 and again in 1952. 1953-54 engagements have included 
concerts in London, Paris, Rome, Brussels, The Hague, Madrid, 
Zurich, etc. ; also in North Africa. Ciccolini is Vice-President of 
the Naples Conservatory. 
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Sound Sales A-Z Radio Unit. (Price 
£12 15s.) 
Specification : 

Ranges : Medium waves from 190 to 570 
metres ; long waves from 800 to 2,000 
metres. 

| can sum up what | want to say about this 

tuner in the simple statement that | have 
scrapped my own tuning unit in its favour. 

Could one wish for more ? Only that the 

circuit should be sensitive, which it certainly is. 
Verb. sap.—P. Wilson, M.A., ‘‘ Gramophone.’’ 


SOUND SALES A-Z F-M UNIT 
Complete with Aerial £15.10.0 


For the future, therefore, you may count me 
as one of the fans of ‘‘ F-M via A-Z’’. | would 
not dream of listening to an ordinary trans- 
mission when this alternative is available. 

P. Wilson, M.A., ‘‘ Gramophone.”’ 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL LEADING STOCKISTS 


SOUND SALES LIMITED 


WEST STREET, FARNHAM, SURREY Tel.: FARNHAM 6461/2/3 
Manufacturers of Electronic Equipment Established since 1931 
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* 20-Watt System 
Bass Unit. 


* 15-Watt System 
Bass Unit. 


INPUT 15 


4.50 mH chokes will 
be available shortly. 


paths by which realism of sound 
reproduction can be approached. Where the loud- 
speaker is concerned, the number of possibilities is 
very great and conflicting claims for various systems 
only add to the confusion. 

However, it is now generally accepted that it is 
preferable to employ separate radiating sources for 
the various registers comprising the audio spectrum. 
The primary reason for the preference of a multiple 
system of this type is that extremely low distortion 
can be obtained, combined with a very wide frequency 


details of the system. 


cabinet, on application. 


Treble Unit. Axiom 102 £ 
Both these units are equipped with extremely powerful magnet 


systems ; providing 17,500 gauss and 16,000 gauss respectively. 
Frequency coverage 25-15,000 c/s. 


Treble Unit. Axiom 101 


Similar diaphragms to the 20-Watt system are employed ; high 
flux magnet systems produce 14,000 gauss and 13,500 gauss 
respectively. Frequency coverage 25-15,000 c/s. 


The Audiom 60 and 70 can be supplied with a fundamental 
resonance of 75 c/s, 55 c/s, or 35 c/s. For both systems it is 
recommended that the 35 c/s resonance be used. __ ; 

The frequency of crossover between the two units may lie 
between 400 c/s and 1,000 c/s. A very satisfactory arrangement 
for 750 c/s. is shown : 
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.» Means a Choice of 


Audiom 70 (Bass) ws 15 0 


18 2 (incl. Tax)}| 


Audiom 60 (Bass) £8 12 6 


£6 12 1 (incl. Tax) 






coverage. Since each of the sound sources is a 
specialist in its own part of the range, the combination 
can give a performance which is unattainable with a 
single source. 

Any number of sources may be employed, but in the 
interests of simplicity and economy the number is 
usually restricted to two or three at the most. 

In a “Twin” system, both radiators may be 
incorporated in a single unit (as in the well-known 
Goodmans Axiom 150 Mk. II and Axiom 22 Mk. II), 
or they may comprise two separate units. 


An example _of the twin unit system was recently demonstrated to the public at the 1954 
Radio Exhibition at Earls Court. It received such praise that we are making public the full 


The Bass Unit should be mounted in an enclosure which will ensure adequate loading down 
to the lower end of the range and we shall be pleased to forward details of a specially deisgned 


The Treble Unit should be mounted on a small open baffle, which need not be more than two 
feet square. Bass and Treble Units should be positioned as close together as possible. 


WEMpbley 1200 
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EM.I. RECORDED TAPES 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


Being a most un-mechanically minded 
person I greeted the arrival of E.M.I.’s new 
magnetic tape reproducer (Model 3030) 
and two boxes of H.M.V. and Columbia 
tapes with some apprehension. When 
machines are demonstrated to you it all 
looks as easy as can be. And, as those of 
my readers who have tape recorders will 
know, it is easy: but I should have been 
saved a period of frustration had the 
directions been more lucid about the 
passing of the tape into the hub of the 
opposite spool. 

Once one has got the routine of the 
operation clear it is rapidly accomplished. 
I suggest, however, that tapes should be 
more carefully packed. I opened a box 
with one of Tsar Saltan and Cog d’Or in it 
and it rushed out and wound itself about 
my legs. I have not yet played it! 

This reminds me of the greatest joy of 
magnetic tape as against LP disc. Short of 
violence one cannot hurt the tape. It 
cannot be scratched and so there is no 
question of plops and clicks, and that 
terrible business of inadvertently letting the 


pickup slide over the disc and there is no 
fear of a sleeve damaging it, or anything of 
that kind, nor does it matter whether the 
reproducing instrument is level or not, nor 
can tape be off-centre. 

These are enormous advantages : and the 
neat boxes in which the tapes come, with a 
note on the music reposing on top of them, 
are very attractive. 

The reproducer gives out a very musical 
sound, clear and with plenty of body in it. 
There is no tone control, but there is also 
no need—or so I have found—to boost 
treble or bass. At maximum volume the 
sound is by no means too loud for this large 
room, whereas full volume on my gramo- 
phone is unendurably loud—and there is 
often need for top cut in vocal records. I 
have not heard any vocal tapes yet, except 
for the singing in Kletzki’s recording of the 
Mendelssohn ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ”’ music, which was excellent. This 
was one of the most enjoyable of the tapes 
sent me. Another was Beecham’s recording 
of the same composer’s Italian Symphony. 
(I shall not go here into the merits of 
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performance as it seems pointless, the 
material on the tapes having all been 
reviewed previously.) 

Solomon’s two Beethoven Piano Concertos 
(Nos. 2 and 4) were admirable and Anda’s 
Rachmaninov No. 2, in which the piano 
tone was even better. In fact my only really 
disappointing tape was that of Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto, in which the tone of the 
violinist (Menuhin) was thin and wiry. 

There is no doubt that the gramophone 
gives a more brilliant sound and there are 
times when one feels the tape reproducer is 
not giving the tape all the scope it might. 

But the sound that emerges, I must 
emphasise, is most musical: and the low 
level of background noise should make this 
medium an ideal one for chamber music. 

At present recorded tapes are for the 
rich: and as it is not easy to see how they 
may be cheapened no one need feel 
apprehensive about adding to their stock 
of LPs. But the manufacturers should do 
everything in their power to make these 
vulnerable LPs less liable to damage. 

Perhaps the day will come when I can 
tread on an LP Tsar Saltan without causing 
damage to the disc, as I can now wind the 
tape of the piece (even though inadvertently) 
round me and not harm it! 





HISTORICAL RECORDS. 


It would seem that the recent Editorial plea 
for re-issues of recordings made by great Artists 
of the past has been answered in part by the 
receipt of half-a-dozen discs published by The 
International Record Collectors’ Club (of 
America) within the last eighteen months. I 
am privileged to be given an opportunity of 
commenting briefly upon the Artists themselves 
and what they have recorded. These are all 
10-in. 78s re-recorded on unbreakable vinylite 
from original copies, and are obtainable at the 
price of 13s. 6d. each direct from Collectors’ 
Records, 90 Lower Rathmines Road, Dublin. 


Emma Nevada (1859-1940) : Mignon 
Nevada. IRCC.3rn9. 

No vocal recordings of Emma Nevada—one 
of the great sopranos of the ‘‘ Golden Age ”’— 
have ever been traced, but there cannot be any 
question as to her eminence in the world of 
Opera. In this record she speaks a few words 
of greeting to her friends in America on the 
occasion of her 79th birthday, and introduces 
her daughter and pupil Mignon Nevada. 
Mignon was a lyric soprano whose voice had a 
particular charm of its own; it was never 
brilliant but had a gentle persuasiveness in its 
middle and upper registers that was very 
attractive. Sir Thomas Beecham considered 
that she was the best Desdemona he had seen 
on any stage, and I recall with pleasure some 
particularly charming performances of Zerlina, 
Gilda and Lakmé which she gave under his 
direction between 1910 and 1916. In this 
record she follows her mother’s remarks by 
singing the Polacca from Goring Thomas’ 
Esmeralda re-recorded from a test-pressing of an 
unpublished acoustical of 1924. It is not a very 
brilliant performance, her runs and shakes not 
being much out of the ordinary, so perhaps it is 
not surprising that the record was never 
issued. On the reverse, however, there is an 
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electrical (of 1932) of the Jewel Song from 
Faust which is far better sung, and this side can 
be recommended as a souvenir of a delightful 
artist at the top of her form. 


Celestina Boninsegna (1877-1947) : Gemma 
Bellincioni (1864-1950). UIRCC.3140. 


What a lovely voice was Boninsegna’s! She 
vas one of the finest dramatic sopranos of her 
time and I can recommend this at once as 
being an outstanding record. Here she sings 
the aria ‘“Spunta l’aurora pallida” from 
Mefistofele, recorded about 1907 on one of the 
hill-and-dale Pathé discs. It is a_ brilliant 
performance with fine phrasing and interpreta- 
tion, the like of which is all too rare in these 
days. 

For the benefit of beginners in the collecting 
world I would mention that Gemma Bellincioni 
created the part of Santuzza in Cavalleria 
Rusticana (May, 1890) and Fedora in Giordano’s 
Opera of that name (November, 1898) and that 
she was the possessor of one of the most beautiful 
voices ever to be recorded. Original records of 
this singer are exceptionally rare and command 
very high prices, but IRCC and H.M.V. 
between them have issued various re-recordings 
(the Archives V.B. II of her Traviata aria is 
one of them) which are extremely good and 
worthy of being included in any collection. 
The one flaw in this particular disc is the 
positively dreadful twangy piano-accompani- 
ment, but even that cannot rob the singing of 
its beauty. The excerpt is the Ballad of the 
King of Thule, from Faust, sung in Italian and 
re-recorded from a Pathé of 1904. No praise 
of mine can enhance the perfection of this 
performance, for it is perfect, and I can only 
add that it is another “ must” for every 
collector. 


Emma Eames (1865-1952). IRCC.3142. 


This is a transcription of her comments upon 
her career, her voice and her records, recorded 
over the air during the only broadcast which 
she ever made—on February 2nd, 1939. She 
did not, apparently, care very much for the 
procedure adopted in the (acoustical) recording 
studio, and has some rather scathing remarks to 
make ; she speaks of her career and its triumphs 
and plays some of her own favourite records ; 
these include the Romeo Waltz Song (sung, she 
says, as Gounod taught it to her), Santuzza’s 
Aria ‘‘ Voi lo sapete ” (“‘ Amongst my best ’’), 
Hollmann’s Chanson d’Amour, an aria from 
Faust (she does not specify which one) and 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Gretchen am _ Spinnrade ”’. 
Actually, none of these records is heard on this 
disc, there being a slight pause between the 
announcements, but it is interesting as being 
the only opportunity offered of being able to 
listen to Madame Eames’ speaking-voice ; it is 
very clear . . . and we are left in no doubt 
regarding her caustic opinion of the methods 
of recording of those days and her attitude 
towards musical critics ! 


Schumann-Heink (1861-1936) : 
Rosalia Chalia (1865-1948). IRCC.3143. 


Here we have what was probably the famous 
contralto’s first recording, made from a 7-in. 
disc dated 1900. It is of an attractive song 
** Wie ein Griissen ’’? by Adolf Mehrkens, and 
it is an astonishing recording in view of its age. 
The voice is fresh and young and gives a rare 
pleasure to listen to—with its promise of the 
great artist that Schumann-Heink was to 
become in after years. 

Rosalia Chalia was a famous soprano who 
had a large following in the Latin-American 
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countries. This is another re-recording from a 
7-in. disc (of 1901)—the Barcarolle from 
Meyerbeer’s L’Etoile du Nord—brilliantly sung 
by the possessor of a remarkable voice. 

For both sides this record cannot be too 
strongly recommended. 


Giovanni Battista De Negri (1851-1924) : 
Ferruccio Corradetti (1866-1939). 
IRCC.3148. 

The records of the tenor De Negri are 
amongst the rarest of all in the collecting world 
and, again, IRCC are to be congratulated upon 
their “find”; it was re-recorded from a 
practically mint-condition Zonophone of 1902 
in which he sings part of the final scene from 
Norma—Ah! troppo tardi t’ho conosciuta— 
with a powerful and well-controlled voice. 
Judging by what we hear on this record De 
Negri must have been an exceptionally fine 
tenor, for it is a rare experience to hear such 
singing . . . a verification of the oft-repeated 
assertion as to the superiority of the great 
voices of the past over those we hear today. 
Having listened to practically all the great 
tenors of the early 1900’s I am of the opinion 
that, with the single exception of the immortal 
Caruso, De Negri’s voice—as heard here—is 
the finest within my experience. I can pay him 
no greater compliment. 

Ferruccio Corradetti was a baritone whose 
records are always a delight ; here, on a re- 
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recording of a Fonotipia of 1912, he sings— 
with Chorus —the brilliant Canzone di 
Piedigrotta from Giordano’s Jl Voto (originally 
called Mala Vita). Both soloist and chorus 
give a well-balanced performance of this gay 
and charming selection, and it is one which 
gave me great pleasure to listen to. 

For both sides this disc are a ‘‘ must” for 
every collector, and I will go so far as to say 
that if I had to choose but one of the half- 
dozen records here reviewed, this would be the 
one—without any question. 


‘ 


Marie Delna (1875-1932): Albert Alvarez 
(1861-1933). LURCC.3145. 

These legendary artists of the Paris Opéra of 
the early 1900’s are well represented here. 
Marie Delna was chosen by Massenet to create 
the role of Charlotte in his Werther, and we have 
her performance of the Letter Song from that 
opera ; it could hardly be bettered for poignant 
delivery and beautiful phrasing. On _ the 
reverse she sings a duet with Alvarez—A la voix 
de ta mére—from Meyerbeer’s Le Prophéte 
(Act 5), recorded in 1904. Both artists appear 
with great distinction in this excerpt, and 
collectors owe a debt of gratitude to IRCC 
for giving them this opportunity of acquiring 
specimens of the singing of two artists who were 
considered the finest French soprano and tenor 
of their day. 





NIGHTS AT THE 


By W. A 


How should one tackle a record which is 
called Show Pieces for Orchestra, Vol. 1 (concert 
JSavourites which display the tonal grandeur of today’s 
symphonic orchestra) (Brunswick AXTL1062) ? 
Perhaps this title may be taken as an invitation 
to consider qualities of performance and record- 
ing as of prime importance. The orchestra is 
the Les Angeles Philharmonic and the 
conductor Alfred Wallenstein. Let me say 
at once, then, that both playing and recording 
are brilliant ; with all the assets and liabilities 
that brilliance entails. Glossy in the highest 
degree but a little lacking in suavity when 
that is called for and a trifle hard but crystal 
clear. The three pieces on show are Borodin’s 
Polovtsian Dances, Enesco’s Rumanian Rhapsody, 
Op. 11, No. 1 and Ippolitov-Ivanov’s Caucasian 
Sketches. 

Another omnibus record is Masterpieces of the 
Dance played by the New Orchestral Society 
of Boston under Willis Page and with 
Alfred Krips as solo violin (Nixa SLPY802). 
The four masterpieces included are Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Dance of the Buffoons (more usually 
translated as the Dance of the Tumblers), 
Johann Strauss’s Emperor Waltz, Saint-Saéns’s 
Danse Macabre and Brahms’s Hungarian Dance 
Vo. 6. Qn the whole the playing is sound and 
safe but the Emperor is made to sound much too 
brisk and businesslike. There is none of the 
leisurely charm with which, say, Krips or 
Krauss invests this lovely waltz. But if not 
remarkable for performance this disc is certainly 
remarkable for its dynamic range and the 
recording of the timpani which sound life- 
size—an achievement not often attained even 
now. The opening of the Brahms dance is 
positively startling. 

Viennese Heurigen Music is played by Anita 
Ast and the Wiener Konzertschrammelin 
(Nixa SLPY146). The five titles “‘ Gruss aus 
Wien Medley ”’, ‘“ Wienberin und Zibebin’’, 
“Im Wiener Dialekt’’, ‘‘ Schusterbuben Gal- 
lopp”’’ and “ Fischertoni Marsch’? make a 
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happy combination of familiar and unfamiliar 
tunes. A schrammel band is, of course, the 
ideal medium for such lush music ; anything 
larger tends to gild the lily. Schrammel bands 
were instituted about 75 years ago by Johann 
Schrammel, an excellent violinist. At first 
they consisted of two violins, a clarinet and a 
guitar but now, as here, the clarinet is usually 
replaced by an accordion. The volume level 
of this record is almost bigger than life, but 
with the control turned down the quality is 
excellent. 

Two other records made at a very high 
volume level are Gypsy Songs and Czardas, Vol. 2 
and Gypsy Songs, Vol. 5, both made by Antal 
Kocze and his Band (Nixa WLPY6712 and 
6710 respectively). No one who has inherited 
or acquired the taste for gypsy music should 
miss these. They are authentically improvisa- 
tory, and I should have liked to have been in 
at the choosing of the final selections for the 
inner parts and supporting harmonies are 
fascinating. The record sleeve states that up 
to twenty “ takes ’’ of each piece were made in 
the recording studios, each differing from the 
others, and then careful selection of which to 
preserve was made. 

From the number of records point of view at 
any rate the star of the month is the popular 
Mario Lanza. On a 12-inch long-player are 
the orchestral introduction and eight songs 
featured in the film The Student Prince. The 
orchestra is conducted by Constantine Calli- 
nicos and in two songs Mr. Lanza is joined by 
Elizabeth Doubleday. On the reverse side 
are half a dozen other popular favourites— 
Yours is my heart alone, Romance (from Cameo 
Kirby), Pll see you again, If I loved you, I'll be 
seeing you (from The Royal Palm Revue) and One 
Night of Love (H.M.V. ALP1186). Good value 
indeed for such songs suit Mr. Lanza’s voice 
and style admirably (though I confess that side 
by side comparison with some of Richard 
Tauber’s records of the same songs made me 
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value the latter more than ever). I noted wi!) 
more than a little regret a tendency to “ pinch ” 
in the higher notes and surely with such a voice 
after pronouncing the word “days” in 
“Golden Days” correctly throughout thie 
song there should be no need to “‘ cockneyise ” 
the vowel on the last high note. I know that 
to do so opens the throat wider, and I could 
well forgive it in a lesser singer. The eiglit 
songs from The Student Prince are issued 
simultaneously on four 10-inch “ 78's’. 
(H.M.V. DA2062, 2065, 2066 and 2070). 

Mario Lanza is also to be heard on a 
45 EP in some Christmas music—‘‘ We three 
Kings of Orient are’’, ‘‘ The First Necél’’, 
**O Come, all ye faithful” and “ Silent Night, 
Holy Night” (7EB5033). In this he is sup- 
ported by orchestra and chorus and in the 
first-named a sepulchral voice announces at 
appropriate intervals in a rich American accent 
‘“* And Melchior Spoke ”’, and so on, detailing 
in turn the other two wise men of the East, 
Caspar and Balthazzar. There must be 
people who will think this adds to.the effective- 
ness of the record but I am certainly not one 
of them. At the first hearing I was startled 
into silence, but thereafter it simply made me 
want to giggle, which is certainly not what is 
intended. Perhaps I have an odd sense of 
humour. ‘“ We three Kings of Orient are’”’ is 
also available on a new 10-inch 78 coupled 
with “Away in a Manger” (DA2072). 
“* Silent Night’? and ‘“ The First Noél”’ are, 
of course, already available on DA1998. 

By contrast Gigli has one 10-inch “78” 
and a very good one it is. ‘“ Terra Straniera”’ 
is an insouciant Neapolitan song and is 
partnered with another jolly ditty, ‘‘ Nisciuno”’, 
of the type that Gigli sings so effectively. 
Guitars are prominent in the orchestral accom- 
paniments to both songs. In short, here is all 
the old skill and the voice is still remarkably 
fresh (H.M.V. DA2o69). 

But for me the best vocal record of the 
month is a long-player on which that great 
artist and fine singer Erich Kunz sings eight 
sentimental Viennese Songs to the accompaniment 
of the Kemmeter-Faltl Schrammel Orches- 
tra (Col. 33C1032). The titles are: “Es 
steht ein alter Nussbaum”, ‘‘ Wenn der 
Herrgott net will ’’, “« ’S Nussdorfer Sternder|”’, 
“Wiener Fiakerlied ’’, ‘“‘ Du guater Himmel- 
vater”’, “In Grinzing giebt’s a Himmel- 
strass’n”’, ‘Secht’s Leut’In, so war’s Anno 
dreissig ”’, and “‘ Mei Muater war a Wienerin ”. 
All have been issued previously on 78s, with 
others, on LB83, go, 98, 100, 111, 115, and 129. 
I have a nostalgic affection for “‘ Mei Muater 
war a Wienerin’’. When it was first issued 
I played it to a Viennese friend, now dead, 
who escaped from Austria in 1938 and settled 
in England. The homely sentiments brought 
tears to his eyes and at the same time the broad 
‘patois’? that Kunz adopts in these songs 
brought a delighted grin to his face. This is 
an anthology of some of the very best of these 
ingratiating and infectious songs. 

Spirituals is a misnomer for Nixa XLPY135 
as some of the eight songs are secular—not 
that they are any the worse for that. The 
titles are: ‘‘Git on bo’d Lit’l Children”, 
“We are walking in the light ’’, ‘“‘ Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot’, “Go down Moses”, ‘ Oh 
Freedom ’’, ‘‘ Honey, Honey, Honey”’, ‘‘ My 
Castle on the Nile”? and “I’m tramping”’. 
The Deep River Boys are a Negro Quariet 
with a fine resonant bass singer upon which to 
build and for the most part they sing un- 
accompanied. Some of the arrangements are 
a little sophisticated but this is a thoroughly 
enjoyable disc combining good vocalism with 
first-rate recording. 

In another Nixa “‘ omnibus ”’ the singers are 
unnamed but are none the less good. The per- 
formers are merely announced as the Music 
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Hall Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Charles Previn (with singing stars)”’. It is 
good to find in a selection labelled Victor 
Herbert Favourites a number of the less familiar 
songs for Herbert is still not so well known in 
England as he deserves to be. Playing, singing 
and recording are all agreeable. 

An interesting record by a military band 
I have never heard before is Decca LF1181 
containing “‘ Marche du Régiment 13 d’Infan- 
terie’’, “‘ La Housarde (lére partie) ”’, ‘‘ Deux 
danses villageoises’’, ‘‘ Marches des XXII 
Cantons’’, “‘ Marche des Grenadiers, La 
Housarde (2éme partie)’’, “ Beguine’? and 
“Aux armes, Genéve”’ played by L’Har- 
monie Nautique de la Ville de Genéve. It 
seems an odd proceeding to divide Louis 
Ganne’s “La Housarde’’, a waltz of the 
French military type, into two parts separated 
by three other items. There may be some 
tradition about this, but if so I don’t know it. 
It divides quite conveniently though the 
second part starts rather abruptly. A feature 
is the unusually successful recording of a roll 
played on the bass drum. 

Cinema organs are a taste that I have 
signally failed to acquire so far. I can admire 
the skill of R Id Foort, but some of the 
noises he contrives to produce make me 
shudder. He plays on the Mosque Theatre 
Organ and his programme is the Mendelssohn 
Scherzo in E minor, Grieg’s “To Spring’’, 
“Prelude”? to Act 3 of Lohengrin, “In a 
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Monastery Garden’’, “ Light Cavalry Over- 
ture’, Strauss’s ‘‘ Wine, Women and Song”’ 
and the ‘Anvil Chorus” from Trovatore 
(Nixa SLPY148). 

Two records of Sea Shanties sung by the 
late Oscar Natzke and deleted from the 
catalogue several years ago are combined and 
given a new lease of life on a 45EP (Col. 
SEG7535). I never cared for the ultra-slow 
tempo he adopts in “ Shenandoah” but the 
others, “‘ Blow the man down”’, “ Hullabaloo 
Balay”’, ‘The Drunken Sailor’’, ‘“ Rio 
Grande ”’, “ Billy Boy’ and ‘‘ Out where the 
big ships go”’, are very much to my taste. 
The deleted numbers are DB2167 and 2177. 
A brace of records by David Lloyd are also 
issued by Columbia in 45EP form. They are 
“All through the night’, and “ Men of 
Harlech’’ (78—DB1966, now deleted) and 
“* Aberystwyth’? and “‘ Land of my Fathers” 
(78—DB1979, still available). 

Similarly H.M.V. has transferred two 
records by Tom Jenkins and his Palm 
Court Orchestra on to a 45EP and again 
one is deleted and the other still available. 
They are ‘Fascination’? and ‘“ Sylvia— 
Pizzicato’’ (78—Bg932, still in the catalogue) 
and “ Thais—Meditation”? and ‘“ Mazurka 
de Concert ’’ (78—B10019, deleted). 

I have only been able to compare side by 
side one of these convenient 7-inch records 
with the original issues, but in that case the 45 
is to be preferred. 
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A new Scandinavian novelty, following on 
the success a year ago of Swedish Rhapsody, is now 
available on Philips PB327 by Percy Faith 
and his Orchestra. It is already a hit, and its 
title describes it perfectly—Bubbling Over. On 
the same label, there are four sides by Wally 
Stott and his Orchestra, two of which— 
Romance (from the film ‘‘ The Magic Bow’’) 
and The Last Rose of Summer (PB318) feature the 
violin of Max Jaffa. The other two are of 
modern music—Deep Purple and the Spellbound 
Concerto from the film of that name (PB275). 

From films to the stage: On October 14th 
we had the first night of the new Cole Porter 
show “ Can-Can ”’ at the Coliseum, and already 
there are two interesting selections of the cream 
of the score one by the Theatre Orchestra 
(H.M.V. C4260) and the other arranged as a 
very streamlined piano solo with orchestra by 
Lord Adrian Foley (Parlo. R3937). 


Dance 


The mambo as a dance seems to be gaining 
popularity, for there are three new authentic 
records of it, and not tucked away in the 
Overseas List either. Xavier Cugat, one of the 
pioneers of Latin-American music, presents 
Mambo No. 8 (I don’t seem to have heard all 
the other seven, but no matter) and Anything 
Can Happen (Philips PB328), Tony Martinez 
and his Quintet (H.M.V. B10777/7M264) play 
Cucuba and Bernie’s Tune, both as modern as 
next year, and on H.M.V. B10778/7M265 Tito 
Rodriguez and his Orchestra go back a few 
ycars and mambo-ise (is that the word ?) Sugar 
Blues, with Manhattan Mambo on the reverse side. 
Both these are remarkably restrained. 

Both Sid Phillips (H.M.V. BD6179) and 
Freddie Randall (Parlo. R3934/MSP6137) 
a'e past masters at the Dixieland art, though I 
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think from what I know of such things the 
Randall band plays more “ Chicago Style ’’. 
Either way, both records are excellent fun, 
Phillips playing High Society and I’ve Found A 
New Baby and Randall, Someday, Sweetheart and 
Hotter Than That. 


I saw the name of Jelly Roll Morton on the 
label of Mercury MB3150, as composer of a 
piano number called Grandpa’s Rocker. I under- 
stand from Messrs. King and Jackson that it 
used to be called Grandpa’s Spells, but it still 
sounds a bit like Darktown Strutters’ Ball and 
Glad-Rag Doll to me. What of that ? They’re 
both grand tunes, and this modern arrangement 
sticks to the melody. The other side is the old 
Gershwin number, Mine, and it is played very 
restrainedly for these days, with some neat 
guitar and celeste duet work. 

Two Philips records complete the section, 
one being a bargain for those who like film 
themes, for both “* The High And The Mighty ” 
and “Three Coins In The Fountain”’ are 
represented by Harry James and his Orchestra 
on Philips PB326. Mitch Miller conducts his 
chorus and orchestra (PB337) in Wooden Shoes 
And Happy Hearts, a new nostalgic number, and 
backs it with Sabrina, from the film “ Sabrina 
Fair’’. The usual Miller devices of horns and 
chorus are used to good effect. 


Instrumental 


Strictly for connoisseurs of “ cool’? music 
(surely this is one for my colleague Edgar 
Jackson ?) is a new Mercury (MB3145) by the 
blind harmonica player Leon Sash, playing 
with a chorus doing vocal antics two original 
compositions, Package For Peggy and Leo The Lion. 
Sash sings and plays his compositions to an 
arranger, who writes them down, while Mrs. 
Sash writes the lyrics. 

Winifred Atwell’s newest record (Philips 
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PB332) is by her usual piano, with orchestral 
support, in two descriptive numbers, Vendetta 
and Asia Minor. They are well named ; the 
vendetta certainly is fast and furious ! 


Vocal 

Three young American girls offer their 
services on H.M.V. this month. Wyoma 
Winters offers some warning advice in Toy 
Balloon, and goes Turkish in an amusing novelty, 
Shishkabab (B10773/7M260) ; Roberta Lee, a 
little like Teresa Brewer, puts new life and 
vigour into what was once a rather drowsy 
number, When The Organ Played At Twilight, 
and backs it with True Love And Tender Care ; 
and Pearl Eddy (B10775/7M265) sings That’s 
What A Heart Is For and Devil Lips. Miss Eddy 
is a newcomer to the lists, and her style is clean 
and appealing. ; 

Our old friend Rosemary Clooney is on 
hand again with four new numbers on Philips 
PB313 and 336. The former is of two sentimental 
songs, Love Is A Beautiful Stranger and Crying 
Myself To Sleep, while the latter is more rousing, 
My Baby Sends Me and This Ole House. Glynis 
Johns goes one better for slinkiness and 
sophistication in Always You and I Can’t Resist 
Men (Col. DB3537/SC.M5149). 

Many of the male singers seem to be of the 
hearty, virile sort this month, for we have both 
British and American artists a-plenty, such as 
David Hughes (Philips PB320) in Jn The Chapel 
In The Moonlight and Wait For Me, Darling ; 
Jean Caroll (Parlo. R3933) in Vienna, City Of 
My Dreams and Giannina Mia, which were made 
for his kind of voice ; Robert Earl in My Son, 
My Son, after the style of Sonny Boy, and Far Away 
(Philips PB331); Danny Capri (Polygon 
P1134) in the successor to Poppa Piccolino, Mama 
Nicolini and You’re So Simpatico (shouldn’t that 
be “‘simpatica” ?); Jerry Wayne in /’/l 
Follow You and Go, which last is based on a 
theme from ‘Samson and Delilah”’ (Philips 
PB323) ; and a bunch of Four Lads (Philips 
PB329) in Why Should I Love You ? and the Zulu 
song in praise of potent native liquor, Skokiaan, 
suitably and harmlessly translated. Lastly, in 
this category we have the latest Guy Mitchell 
(Philips PB330) in two new Bob Merrill tunes, 
and they are tunes, My Heaven And Earth and 
What Am I Doing In Kansas City ? 

If all this he-mannishness is a bit too much 
for you, be soothed by the coaxing of Gary 
Miller (Philips PB232) in J Understand Just How 
You Feel and Girl And Boy, or Hold My Hand 
(from the film ‘“ Susan Slept Here”) and The 
High And The Mighty (PB335) from the film of 
that name. Talking of films, there are some 
excerpts from ‘‘ The Student Prince ”’ sung by 
Ann Blyth on M.G.M.766, and from “‘Betrayed’ 
by Diana Coupland (M.G.M.772) ; this is 
backed by the same number ( Johnny Come Home) 
played on a Dutch street organ, or draaiorgel. 

So they’ve set words to one of the movements 
from Ponchielli’s Dance Of The Hours from La 
Gioconda? Yes, and Bob Stewart sings them 
on the other side of a neat new number, Said, 
on M.G.M.767. Then there are four Irish songs, 
including Rose of Tralee and Galway Bay sung by 
Frank Parker (Philips PB333 and 340 
respectively). This artist has no pretensions to 
being another John McCormack, but Frankie 
Rullo (Mercury MB3148) sounds very much 
like Louis Armstrong in I’m In The Market For 
You and Sleep, and Jerry Wallace (Polygon 
P1133) is rather like. Hoagy Carmichael in 
Dixteanna and Runnin’ After Love, good, clean, 
light fun. 


Long-playing Records 

As the longer nights come upon us, we find 
much music to match the mood of fireside and 
party listening. What could be a better bargain 
than the silky music of Jackie Gleason (Cap. 
LCT6007) in no fewer than sixteen full tunes 
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on a twelve-inch disc? The title is Music, 
Martinis and Memories. Then, in similar mood, 
such famous American and British orchestras as 
Paul Whiteman, Peter Yorke, Camarata 
and Meredith WiJson combine to play a 
selection called Invitation to Dining (Bruns. 
LAT8035). A welcome collection of recent 
film themes is offered by Ron win and 
his Orchestra (Parlo. PMD1014), and Wally 
Stott (Philips BBR8004) pays homage to George 
Gershwin in a selection of his best-known tunes 
under the title Embraceable You. Finally among 
the modern large orchestras, there are two on 
Nixa (XLPY133 and 151) by Enoch Light and 
his Orchestra and vocalists in sixteen of the 
current song successes. 

Turning to the instrumentals, there is a 
charming collection of light classics such as the 
theme from Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet’? Overture along with Deep Purple and 
similar modern light standards played on a 
theatre organ by Lew White (Nixa XLPY136), 
a further volume of good tunes by the original 
Glenn Miller Orchestra (H.M.V. DLP1049) ; 
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THE MONTH’S CHOICE 


Percy Faith Orch.: Bubbling Over (Philips 
PB318). 

Sid Phillips Band: High Society (H.M.V. 
BD6179). 

Wyoma Winters: (H.M.V. 
B10773). ; 

Guy. Mitchell: What Am I Doing In Kansas 
City ? (Philips PB330). 

Gary Miller: Girl And Boy (Philips PB232). 


Toy Balloon 





and no fewer than four discs (Decca LF1177 to 
1180 inclusive) by Swiss mountain bands play- 
ing native melodies as no imitators possibly 
could. 

Lastly, a heart-throb for him and for her— 
Doris Day (Col. 3351038) in eight songs from 
her film “ Lullaby of Broadway,” and Frank 
Sinatra (Philips BBR8003) in standard ballads 
that are already well known, sung with just 
that something that only Frank Sinatra gives 
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Reviewed by 


EDGAR JACKSON and OLIVER KING 


*Albert Ammons and his Rhythm Kings 

***Swanee River Boogie (Foster) (b) ; Boogie 

Woogie At The Civic Opera (Ammons) 

(a); S. P. Blues (Unknown) (f) ; 

Sheik Of Araby (Snyder, Smith, Wheeler) 

(g) ; St. Louis Blues (Handy) (d); You 

Are My Sunshine (Davis, Mitchell) (h) ; 

Shufflin? The Boogie (Sherman) (e) ; 

Twelfth St. Boogie (Johnson) (c). (Am. 
Mercury MG52012-A, -B) 

(Mercury LP MG52012—24s. 64d.) 

(a) (Am. Mercury 831), (6) (do. 480), (c) (do. 
625-3),—Ammons (p10); Ike Perkins (gtr) ; Israel 
Crosby (bass); unidentified drs. 1946. Chicago. 

(@) (do. 929-2), (e) (do. 980-1), (f) (do. 931-1)— 
Ammons (jno); Gene Ammons (inr); Marvin 
Randolph (¢pt); Perkins, Barney Galbraith (girs) ; 
Crosby (bass); A. Burrows (drs). 1947. Chicago. 

(g) (do. 1170-2), (kh) (do. 1171-2)—Ammons (pno) ; 
with unidentified rhythm section. 1947. Chicago. 

Eight sides of boogie woogie is a lot to hear at 
one time, but such is the power and drive of the 
late Albert Ammons that one’s interest is held 
throughout most of this LP. 

Swanee River Boogie and Boogie Woogie At The 
Civic Opera are fast, rocking numbers, which 
show Ammons at his best. The latter is actually 
the famous Pine-Top Smith Boogie Woogie. 
S.P. Blues is not so good and Albert’s son, Gene 
Ammons, takes a chorus on tenor reminiscent 
of Illinois Jacquet not at his best. Sheik Of Araby 
and You Are My Sunshine are nice medium tempo 
rockers. The remaining sides are not inspired, 
although the non-boogie piano at the beginning 
of St. Louis Blues has something to be said for it. 
Gene Ammons is a little less wild on this item. 

Boogie woogie is a very limited form, but in 
the hands of the pioneers of the calibre of 
Ammons it had its attractions, and this LP is 
at least an antidote to the recent plethora of 
phoney boogie. . 


x*Louis Armstrong and his Hot Seven 

**** Wild Man Blues (Armstrong, Morton) (0) ; 
S.0.L. Blues (Armstrong) (V_ by 
Armstrong) (h); Gully Low Blues 
(Armstrong) (7) ; Weary Blues 
(Matthews) (e); Twelfth Street Rag 
(Williams, Bowman) (f); Willie The 
Weeper (Melrose, Bloom, Rymal) (a) ; 
Keyhole Blues (Wilson) (V by Arm- 
strong) (g); Alligator Blues (Williams) 
(d) ; Chicago Breakdown (Morton) (c). 
(Columbia XO-13, -14) 

(Columbia LP 33S1041—24s. 6d.) 

(a) (Am. OKeh 80847c), (b) (do. 80848c)—Armstron; 
(cornet); Johnny Dodds (cit); Kid Ory (tmb) ; 
Armstrong (pmo); Johnny St. Cyr (bjo); 
Briggs (tuba); Baby Dodds (drs). 7/5/1927. 

(ct) (do. 80851c)—Armstrong (cornet); Boyd 
Atkins (sop); possibly Joe Dixon or Al Washington 
(alto); Stump Evans (bar); Honore Dutray (tmb) ; 
Earl Hines (pno); Rip Bassett (bjo); Briggs (tuba) ; 
Tubby Hall (drs). 9/5/1927. Chicago. 

t See review July, 1954. 

(a) (do. 80854b)—As for (a). 10/5/1927. Chicago. 

€ (f) (do. 80864a)—As for (a). 


(g) (do. 80876b), (k) (do. 81126b)—As for (a). 
13/5/1927. Chicago. 

(t) (do. 80877b)—As for (a). 14/5/1927. Chicago. 

Previous issues (¢ deleted): (a) and (e) Parlophone 
R2393 ; (b) do. R3492+, R2162, with Melancholy Blues ; 
(c) and (f) Columbia DB3477 and SCM5118; (d) 
Parlophone R2185t ; (h) do. R2774t; (#) do. R113. 

As will be seen, most of these examples of the 
small-band Armstrong have been issued in 
England before. Suffice then to say that they 
are representative of the finest period of Arm- 
strong’s career. 

Of the titles already issued, perhaps Willie 
The Weeper, with its soli all round the band and 
its gorgeous guitar solo by St. Cyr (to my mind 
the finest part of the record) stands out; the 
rest are superb jazz, with the exception of 
Twelfth Street Rag, which has some sharp notes 
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from Louis and where only Ory sounds com- 
pletely at ease. 

Keyhole Blues has never been issued here. It 
includes a vigorous scat vocal by Armstrong, 
and some splendid Dodds in his bluest vein, and 
Briggs plays some rumbling, rocking tuba that 
sounds just right. Gully Low Blues was issued in 
June, 1928, under Butterbeans and Susie’s 
name, with the title Mama, Why Do You Treat 
Me So? which is the first line of the lyric. It 
was not a success, and was soon deleted. 

Wild Man Blues was also on the old purple 
Parlophone label in 1928, as well as on the 
more modern style design in 1936, so this is its 
third appearance here. It marks a very high 
level of understanding between Dodds and 
Armstrong, and from every viewpoint except 
one—that of the ugly mistake by Louis towards 
the end of his solo—it must be regarded as the 
definitive version of this lovely melody ; for 
even Morton’s up-tempo recording of it a 
month later for Victor (H.M.V. B10645, 
reviewed last February) is without the grace 
and grandeur that makes this Armstrong 
performance the impressive thing it is. O.K. 


Kenny Baker Quartet 
**Peg O’ My Heart (Fred Fisher) (Parlo- 
phone CE15043) 
** The Other Side (Tracey) (do. CE15044) 
(Parlophone 78 R3905—5s.; 45 MSP 
6121—5s. 64d.) 
“9 ; tan Trac 
4 ‘. flugelhorn);_ S ey 


15043—Baker 
(bass); Don Lawson (drs). 


(accordion); Cliff 
9/6/1954. London. 

15044—As above, except Baker (tpt only); Tracey 
(pno). Same session. 

Notwithstanding such fine Kenny Baker 
Quartet sides as Hayfoot, Strawfoot and The 
Continental (Parlophone R3786 and MSP6057, 
reviewed last December) of late Kenny Baker 
has not been always so successful on records. 
I put it down to the fact that although he 
remains as technically brilliant as he ever was, 
his jazz feel, perhaps never his strongest point, is 
becoming less and less. At any rate that is 
the impression one gets this month. 

Peg O’ My Heart, taken at a slow tempo, 
opens with Baker on flugelhorn. Stan Tracey 
then has a good solo on accordion, but I have 
never been partial to the instrument for jazz, 
and, well as Tracey plays it, it does not carry 
conviction in this context. Finally Baker takes 
over on trumpet and sounds rather like Harry 
James. The playing is good and yet the jazz 
spirit seems lacking. 

The Other Side, a medium tempo original by 
Tracey, has solos from Baker on trumpet and 
Tracey on piano, which are competent but 
lacking in warmth. The rhythm section as such 
is surprisingly weak. E.J. 


*Sidney Bechet Blue Note Jazzmen 


Vol. II 
*** Darktown Strutters’ Ball (Brooks) (a) ; 
Save It, Pretty Mama (Redman) (a) ; 


Shine (Brown, Dabney) (a); Ridin’ 
Easy Blues (Rainey) (b) ; Way Down 
Yonder In New Orleans (Creamer, 
Layton) (a); St. James’ Infirmary 
(Primrose) (V by Fred Moore) (a) ; 
Memphis Blues (Handy) (a) ; Struttin’ 
With Some Barbecue (Armstrong) (c). 
(Am. Blue Note BN7005-A, -B) 

Vogue LP LDEo86—27s. 4d. 

ee (sop) ; Wild Bill Desiocs _— Art 

Hodes (pno) ; George ‘‘ Pops *’ Foster (bass) ; Fred 

Moore (drs). 12/10/1945. New York. 

'6)—Bechet (sop) with Claude Luter’s Orch. : 
Luter (cit); Pierre Dervaux (tpt); Claude Philippe 
(tpt, bjo); Jospin Mowgli (tmb); Christian Azzi 

mo); Rolan ichini (bass); ‘* Moustache ” 

epides (drs). 14/10/1949. Paris. 

(c)—As for (6), except Bernard Zacharias (tm) 
replaces Mowgli. 15/11/1949. Paris. 

All that need be said about these Bechet 
records is that they follow very much the pattern 





